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COTTARS OF THE GLEN. 



CHAPTER T. 

Cottages in the glen— Their strnotare— The oocnpants— Old Saunders 
Ony— Domestic piety— Christian charity— Its effect. 



In the boeom of one of the sweetest pastoral glens in the 
south-west of "wild traditioned Scotland," stood a cluster 
of cottages, of which, and of their occupants, we mean 
to speak. The stretch of the glen is about eight miles, 
in the winding length of which a limpid stream pursues 
its course, and gathers in its way a number of affluents 
on the right and on the left. These tributaries tend 
much to enliven the sweet scene, by means of the dark 
gorges which they have scooped out in their rapid descent 
adown the steep hills on either side. ThesS gorges are, 
for the most part, choked to the brim with dark natural 
wood, and densely entangled copse, sprung from the 
stems of decayed trees that have grown on the spot, age 
after age. These murky ravines have their own tales 
and wild traditions that have clung to them time out of 
mind. The beautiful green heights, whose velvet slopes 
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are dotted with the Ueeting lambkiiis that gaily frisk 
around their dams, stand in towering majesty as guar- 
dians of the fairy glen. 

It was in the deep bosom of this glen where stood the 
cottages which we have mentioned. These lowly huts 
were perfect specimens of the hovels of the peasantry of 
the olden times. The timber part was of oak, which 
abounded in the primeval woods of the glen, and which, 
it seems, every one was at liberty to appropriate as he 
saw fit. The couples were attached to strong beams that 
were deeply and firmly moored in the ground, and on 
the croBS spars on the roof were placed rows of turf 
and heather, which even the modern slated roof cannot 
equal. The interior generally consisted of two apart- 
ments, a kitchen and a spence; while the fire of peats 
blazed exactly in the middle of the floor, and sent its 
tardy smoke in a dense column straight up through the 
aperture in the roof. In certain states of weather, the 
smoke formed a thick cloud above head, so that the joists 
and rafters were frequently varnished black and gloesy, 
like a looking-glass. The comfort within, in the shiver- 
ing days of winter, was much greater than, in modern 
times, we may be ready to suppose. 

One cotjage in particular to which some degree of inte- 
rest was attached, was situated close on the margin of a 
crystal rill that purled from the steep face of the height 
above, and which, in great spates from the dark thunder 
cloud, sent its contribution in full and muddy gush down 
to the main stream that traversed the vale beneath. Be- 
hind, in a semi-circle, grew the old trees and brushwood 
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which, in the winter, afforded shelter from the surly 
blasts that descended from the hills, and poured from the 
outlets of the narrow ravines with destructive force, as 
from the mouth of a cannon ; and in the sweet months 
of summer, this sheltering woodland was filled with flocks 
of songsters, whose merry throats poured forth a flood of 
the sweetest melody. The cottage was one of a cluster 
which, in those times, were common in the glens, and 
even in the remote solitudes; for where, now-a-days, we 
find only a lonely shepherd's shieling, there were dwell- 
ings that studded the localities in every quarter. In the 
glen to which we now refer there were, in the last gene- 
ration, nearly a hundred straggling cottages and small 
hamlets, whereas, at present, we cannot count above a 
dozen, so extensive have been the clearings within the 
memory of the people living. In traversing the moor- 
lands and solitary glens, we stumble on the foundations 
and ruins of old buildings, the very names of which are 
entirely forgotten. We say the cottage was not alone; 
there were others near it, exactly of the same structure, 
and inhabited by persons of the same condition in life; 
so that in those simple times, and apart from towns, 
there was no want of sociality and neighbourly inter- 
course; and as we shall see in the history of the cottage, 
the inhabitants were orderly in their habits, and consis- 
tently Christian in their deportment. 

The occupant of the cottage was a person of the name 
of Saunders Gray, a man well advanced in years, and a 
native of the glen, as his ancestors were generations be- 
fore him. Till of late we could count in these glens and 
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moorlands families, the descendants of persons wbo hare 
wonned on the same spot for hundreds of years, and 
others for scores on scores of years; but almost all such 
occupancy is now extinct. Saunders was one of the old 
school, as we are in the habit of terming it; but he was 
a substantial Christian, and well versed in the truths of 
the gospel. He delighted in the works of the old divines, 
and was a great stickler for orthodoxy. He was not too 
tolerant of those who did not exactly chime in with all 
his sentiments, but he was not uncharitable. He knew 
he was but a man liable to err as well as others, and that 
here we see only as through a glass darkly. He was 
firm, but not dogmatic, and could patiently listen to 
what might be advanced on the other side, and never 
allowed differences of opinion to interrupt neighbourly 
fellowship. He had drunk too deep into the spirit of the 
great Master to permit the extinguishment of the charity 
that thinketh no evil. No person of his acquaintance 
ever doubted for a moment his genuine godliness. His 
Nathaniel-like temper was too transparent to admit of 
any suspicion of his integrity, and his genuine kindness 
and obliging turn secured him the love of all. His de- 
portment from his Ijpyhood had been blameless — none 
could ever point to any external blot in his character, 
although he had his infirmities like other men. He 
never laid the slightest claim to perfection; and, indeed, 
the sense of his sinfulness, as a fallen creature, superin- 
duced a contrition and a penitence of a more than ordi- 
nary kind. This astonished some persons who did not 
seem to experience so vivid a sense of the evil of sin as 
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he entertained, which induced a friend to say to him one 
day, ^^ Saunders, we are amazed that so good a man as 
you are should cherish such lowly thoughts of yourself." 
''Ah," said he, "little do you know of the evils within, 
for though the Lord has in mercy preserved me from any 
flagrant sin in the life, the unseen heart is depraved in 
all men, and I am no exception ; and though the Lord 
has been pleased to renew me by His grace, and to wash 
away my sins in His precious blood, which was shed on 
the cross as an atonement for human transgression, I still 
have been a sinner, and am a sinner; nay, I may say with 
Paul, I am the chief of sinners, and if I am not saved by 
free grace through the great sacrifice, I am undone for 
ever. All my righteousness is as filthy rags in my own 
sight, and how much more in the sight of Him who is 
' infinite — purity itself. My hope is all in Christ." 

Saunders was a shining light, and even though he had 
never uttered a word on divine things, the lustre of his 
sanctity would have preached an impressive and a prac- 
tical sermon. We cannot tell how much influence for 
good the life of a saintly man may shed all around him. 
Richard Cecil says, " that the very sight of a godly man 
passing along the street before his window, used to send 
him to his prayers." " Let your light so shine before 
men, that they may see your good works, and glorify 
your Father which is in heaven." 

The occupants of the cottage were Saunders, his wife, 
and two daughters. Barbara Fowler was, what in the 
language of those times was termed, a gracious woman — 
a God-fearing person who, like her husband, had been a 
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believer in Christ from her youth. It was the mutual 
attraction of genuine piety, as well as of personal liking, 
that ultimately made them man and wife. Barbara was 
a pattern to all the wives in the glen, and at that time 
there were not a few. Her personal tidiness, and the 
snod and cleanly manner in which she kept her house- 
hold, was the admiration of some and the envy of others. 
The slovenly housewives regarded the spouse of Saundem 
Gray, or, as he was called, Saunders of the Glen, as a 
standing critique on their sluttishness, which was the 
occasion of many reproachful whispers, and of much 
secret grudging and spitefulness. All this she knew, 
but she resolved to maintain her position, and to conduct 
herself in a kind and gentle manner toward all her neigh- 
bours, and more especially toward those who, she knew, 
were in the habit of speaking lightly of her. Her maxim 
was to render good for evil, and she found that this was 
not without its due effect, for some of her enemies ulti- 
mately became her best friends, and imitated her example 
in domestic matters, and, what was better far, became, 
through her pious conversation, decided Christians. This 
was eminently the case in one instance. A neighbour, 
named Eppie Page, a woman of a very irrasible temper, 
and of a somewhat fiendish disposition, and one who 
cherished a strong aversion to Barbara, and who distin- 
guished herself both by word and deed as her foe— Bar- 
bara, well aware of all this, never showed the least 
resentment, but conducted herself in every way toward 
her as if she had been her friend. Eppie was born in 
. the glen, and her husband was a native of the same 
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place. The cottage which they occupied stood in a plea- 
sant nook, and they had been long its inmates, and con- 
sequently felt an ineradicable attachment to the hut and 
its enchanting neighbourhood. It happened that the rent 
due for their little cottage had not been forthcoming at 
the proper time, and, besides, there being an accumula- 
tion of arrears, it came to this — that they must either 
pay or quit the place. This was sad news; they had a 
numerous family; they knew not where to lay their head. 
At last they resolved to solicit help from their neigh- 
bours, humbling to their pride, as it might be. Their 
efforts, however, were in vain: the neighbours were all 
of them poor like themselves, and had little to spare be- 
yond their own necessities ; and even those who pretended 
to be their friends, showed the greatest coolness. There 
^ was now no help for it, they mast flit and leave the plea- 
sant glen for the first time, and, perhaps, for ever. As 
Eppie and her husband, and the children around them, 
were sitting weeping before the hearth, a gentle tapping 
was heard at the door. " Come in," was the response, and 
there stood before them Barbara Gray; as if a thunder- 
bolt had fallen at their feet, they could not have been 
more astonished. Eppie shook from head to foot, and 
that both through anger and terror; for she imagined 
that she whom she so bitterly traduced, had come with a 
charge against her before leaving the glen. Willie rose 
to his feet, and the children stood bathed in tears. Eppie 
alone continued sitting, and regarded the intruder with 
a malignant scowl. " I have come, dear friends," said 
Barbara, " I have come under the cloud of the evening 
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to tender jou some aasistanoe in your distress, and now X 
have to say that you need not leave the glen if you will 
accept help from an old neighbour, and one who wishes 
you well. Here is as much as will pay your rent, and 
the bygone deficiencies into the bargain." Poor Eppie 
gazed in bewilderment — she was confounded, she was 
spelUbound, her heart began to swell, the tears gushed 
from her eyes, she covered her face with her apron, and 
rocked her head from side to side. At last she looked 
up, and exclaimed, *^ And all this from one whom I have 
so long treated as an enemy I what shall I say? God be 
merciful to me a sinner." ^* And," said Barbara, ^^ it is 
just because He is merciful, and has shown mercy to me 
and mine, that I have been led to administer this little 
kindness — a kindness which is, indeed, due from one 
neighbour to another, when it is in our power ; for, you • 
know, the blessed Scriptures say, ^ Bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
that despitefuUy use and persecute you.' We have, 
through industry and careful management, been enabled, 
from time to time, to save small sums, so that when 
more than ordinary is needed, either by our own family, 
or by others of our acquaintance, we might have some- 
thing to give. We heard of your distress — for my hus- 
band concurs with me in this gift — and we considered 
that if the case had been so with us, we would have felt 
the same reluctance to leave this sweet glen which our 
ancestors have occupied for generations before us. And 
now, dear friends, we make you welcome to this small 
sum, and we are happy that it is in our power to bestow 
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it, for, indeed, as the great Master hath said, *• It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.' " 

Eppie knew not how to answer. She felt, indeed, as 
if coals of fire had been heapt upon her head. The effect 
was irresistible — her heart was thawed into the deepest 
contrition. She made confessions to her benefactor, and 
she made confession to the Lord; and honest Barbara 
had the inexpressible pleasure of witnessing a whole 
household overcome and prostrated to the very dust by 
an-act of kindness from a quarter utterly unexpected — 
father, mother, and children were all alike changed, and 
Barbara returned to her home with a thousand blessings 
heaped upon her, and she rendered thanks to the God of 
providence who had enabled her to extend a benefit where 
it was needed. 

•This incident was the means of the conversion of 
this whole family, and the change was so striking and 
so permanent, that the whole glen was caught with 
astonishment, and, under the Divine blessing, it became 
the means of a spiritual awakening among the general 
population. 



CHAPTER 11. 



Ocoupaiion of the oottaffes— Fireside conversation— Family prayer- 
Sabbath obsenranoe- Striking incidents— Prayer meeting— Won- 
derful answer to prayer. 



Saunders was by trade a wright, and had a small plot 
of ground attached to his cottage, which afforded grazing 
for two or three cows, and it was to them that Barbara 
and her daughters chiefly attended. The produce of 
their little dairy was disposed of to the cottagers who 
had barely a hut and a small garden at the back of it. 
The people generally wrought in the fields, as the neigh- 
bouring farmers and proprietors had need of them. Their 
labours yielded them but small profit; they fed on the 
humblest fare, and were clothed in the most homely 
attire. Their fuel for the winter season was prepared in 
the summer months, and consisted chiefly of wood and 
peats. The peats were dug in the mountain mosses, and 
spread out to dry in the sun, and then brought down, in 
what is called ^^ sliding cars," to the cottages, and piled 
up in a huge stack at the end of the house, dry, and 
hard like bricks. And the scroggy wood in the vicinity, 
with which the yalley abounded, afforded an abundance 
of withered branches and decayed stumps of trees, which, 
when mingled with the peats on the hearth, produced a 
blazing fire, which lighted up the interior, in a dusky day 
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or in a dark winter night, like the snn at high noon. 
The gathering around the hearth in the long and chilly 
winter evenings, to enjoy the genial warmth, and to in- 
dulge in the social crack, was generally of a somewhat 
animated description. The tales of other times were cir- 
culated, and stirring incidents were rehearsed, that had 
been handed down from father to son. It was in this 
way that ancient traditions were preserved, and even 
stereotyped, on the popular memory, till they became in- 
effaceable, and their accuracy of recital indelible. Hence 
the precision with which old tales have been transmitted 
to us from remote times, without almost a single devia- 
tion in the narrative, so that their tnithfulness can 
scarcely be questioned. 

The tales, however, on which our men of the glen 
chiefly dwelt were the traditionary stories of the perse- 
cuting days. A goodly proportion of the cottars of the 
glen were lineally descended from a covenanting ancestry, 
whose memory they warmly cherished, and the incidents 
of whose lives, which befel in those dismal times, when 
the peasant was hunted from his hearth by a ruffian 
soldiery, who visited every glen and nook, and haunt in 
the solitary wilds, they retailed with enthusiasm, and 
brooded over them till their hearts were fired with such 
a holy and patriotic zeal, that they were ready to seal, 
with even their own blood, the truths for which their 
fathers died. Hence the piety of the cottages, and more 
particularly of those of which Saundars was the patriarch. 
Of his cottage it may well be said, " the church that is 
in thy house." Family worship was a standing ordi- 
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nance wiUi Saondera. In the morning, Uie first thing 
was to convene the household for deyotion, and a fervent 
prayer, preceded bj reading a portion of the Scriptures, 
and praise, ascended to the sanctuary on high throng^h 
the Great Intercessor, and the same was repeated in the 
evening. Saunders nsed to say that a family without 
domestic worship was like a house without a roof. The 
only mistake into which Saunders fell in this dutiful 
exercise, was an undue length in his prayers. The good 
man, in the ardour of his spirit, forgot himself, and 
sometimes to such an extent, that the household were 
ready to fall asleep on their knees. The exercise, in 
some cases, became rather a drudgery than a lively and 
spirited duty. This excess on the part of Saunders, 
however, was at length corrected. A pious friend of 
his, on a visit to the cottage, observed the mistake, and 
remonstrated with the good man on the obvious impro- 
priety of the thing, and showed the danger there was of 
leading a whole family circle into sin, through wandering 
thoughts and weariness, and even slumbering in the 
devotional act which should be regarded as a cheerful 
duty rather than an irksome task. The worthy man 
saw his error and felt thankful, so that in praying in his 
family, and at sick-beds, he became doubly acceptable. 

A great man has said, *^ nobody knows how much the 
devil is served by long prayers in the family and in the 
church.'* The truth is, that those who practise long 
prayers in public, preach rather than pray, and indulge 
more in a sort of addresses than in direct petition and 
supplication, and thus they pray the spirit. of devotion 
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out of the hearts of their hearers altogether. In secret 
prayer the case is entirely different. To this we can set 
no limits. Here a man is alone with God, and he may 
continue for hours, if he is so disposed, in pouring out 
his desires before the throne of grace with all thank- 
fulness. 

The keeping of the Sabbath was a matter of strict ob- 
servance by the household of old Saunders. The pea- 
santry throughout the district were generally observant 
of the sacred day, as far as abstinence from working and 
idle amusements were concerned. Their church-going 
tendencies, too, were creditable to them, and those who 
wonned in the distant glens and moorlands, seldom ab- 
sented themselves from the house of prayer. In the fine 
days of summer, men and women, in their best attire, 
and barefooted, came tripping lightly along the moors, 
and over the mosses and tortuous footpaths, in grbups, to 
worship with the multitudes wj^o forgathered in the house 
of God. True, all were not so disposed: many deemed 
the Sabbath a weariness, and said. When will it be over? 
and preferred sauntering in the open fields, or gossiping 
from house to house, and though many striking incidents 
occurred sufficient to deter the most thoughtless from a 
breach of the holy day of rest, yet not a few went on 
following their own pleasure on that day. The incidents 
which befel in the craggy lin, though they deterred the 
careless for a season, were ere long forgotten. The inci- 
dents were these: — A few careless youths had agreed to 
spend a Sabbath in the lin. They stole away unknown 
to their parents, and scrambling among the rocks, in the 
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precipitous sides of the gorge, one of them nuased his 
footing and fell from crag to crag, till he reached the 
bottom, and lay dead. A second, moving with preca- 
rious footing among shingly stones, had his 1^ broken ; 
and the third, climbing a tree, whose branches projected 
far over the steep face of the escapement, was entangled 
among the branches, and, losing his balance, was sus- 
pended by his clothes right over the hideous descent, till 
he was rescued from imminent destruction by a person 
Incidentally passing* by. These were pointed lessons, and 
lessons of fearful import to all, the Divine providence 
bearing testimony, with something like unmistakeable 
precision, against the sin of Sabbath breaking. 

Saunders was a strict Sabbatarian, and in this he was 
seconded by not a few of the pious households around 
him. There were not a few who were like-minded with 
him, and who combined in their witness-bearing against 
the desecration of the I^rd*s-day. No worldly thing 
was permitted on that day — the whole time was spent in 
the public and private exercise of God*s worship," except 
so much as was occupied in the works of necessity and 

mercy. 

There was one thing that uniformly characterised the 
Sabbath evenings in the glen, and that was the holding 
of a prayer meeting in one or other of the cottages. To 
this meeting all the pious people gathered, and others, 
led by their example, frequently met with them. These 
meetings were Bethels for God's presence, and the souls 
of not a few were amply refreshed, and a spirit of devo- 
tion and religiousness was maintained among the people 
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generally, which, otherwise, might have been extin- 
guished, or at least brought to a very low ebb. Not a 
few were known to be brought to the Saviour in these 
meetings — backsliders were reclaimed, and the careless 
were overawed. 

In those days books were scarce, and religious informa- 
tion was but scantily diffused. In our times the case is 
different, abundance of religious periodicals are in con- 
stant circulation, and we have advantages unknown to 
our forefathers. The books in common use in the rural 
cottages of those days were, such as Boston's Fourfold 
State, Guthrie's Christian's Great Interest, Brooks' Apples 
of Grold, the Marrow of Modem Divinity, the Pilgrim's 
Progress, and others of a kindred stamp, all which were 
eagerly devoured by the thinking portion of the commu- 
nity. Some of the volumes in use in those times — the 
identical volumes, dingy with smoke, and well thumbed 
by the painful readers — are stUl in existence; but their 
chief reading was the Holy Bible. This was to them 
the Book of books, the Divine Spirit revealing to them 
its sacred import, and leading them to the faith of it. 

We have said that Saunders was a man of prayer. 
Secret devotion was his delight, and he had many remark- 
able answers to his supplications, an instance of which 
we may here give. On one occasion his house was 
broken into, and all the money which he had locked in 
his drawers was stolen. This happened on a sacramental 
Sabbath, when the whole household was at church. The 
thief watched his opportunity, having concealed himself 
among the underwood in the vicinity of the cottage, and 
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when all was quiet, he crept from his hiding-place and 
entered by a little window bn the back part of the house. 
The sum which he pilfered was considerable, and had 
been accumulated bj industry and economy through 
sundry careful years. Who had done the deed could 
not be ascertained, and in process of time the thing was 
entirely forgotten. It happened many a long day after 
this, that the kind-hearted Saunders had become surety 
for a certain sum in behalf of a friend of his — a truly 
worthy man, whose circumstances had become embar- 
rassed, and in order to help him out of his difficulty, 
Saunders adhibited his name to a document for the sum 
required. He fully believed, and so did his friend, that 
before the time the sum could be demanded, the amount 
would be made up, and payment made without trouble 
to any one. The case, however, turned out otherwise ; 
and the creditor, who was a Btem and gripping person, 
intimated to honest Saunders that payment must be 
made promptly, and on the precise day and hour when 
the thing became due. Saunders now saw that he was a 
ruined man, everything that he had would be seized — 
cows, and pigs, and furniture, the implements of his 
trade, and all the timber and deals in his workshop, all 
must go together, for all would be required to implement 
the obligation. The worthy man was much distressed, 
and Barbara remembered the case of poor Eppie. There 
was none to whom they could apply for help, the sum 
was no trifle, and the creditor was relentless. The 
family were in great perplexity, but Saunders was a man 
of prayer, and had already obtained many seasonable 
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answers to his supplications, for he had the fullest con- 
fidence in the hearer of prayer; and bo, as they were one 
evening sitting a mournful group around the hearth, and 
brooding over their mishap, the venerable saint, with a 
load of care on his heart, remarked, that now was the 
time to make application to the God who had fed them 
all their life long, and whose were the gold and the silver, 
and the cattle on a thousand hills, and to ask him, in 
earnestness and faith, to extricate them from their diffi- 
culties. Grod, he said, had ways and means to bring 
about the thing desired, of which we have no concep- 
tion. ** Aye," said Barbara, ** we have no other door at 
which we can at present knock but His, and to that door 
let us go in one company; He feeds the ravens when 
they cry, and how much more them that trust in Him." 
The family then, fell on their knees, and Saunders, as 
the head of it, simply, and in confidence, asked the Lord 
to deliver them, and at the same time leaving the matter 
entirely in His hands. They rose refreshed and com- 
forted. 

* ' I know not how it comes,' ' said Barbara, * ' but somehow 
I feel as confident that an answer shall follow our prayers 
as if we had it at this moment. ' All things are possible 
with God.*'* "Yes," added Saunders, "it will come, 
but I greatly wonder how? " The minds of the house- 
hold were soothed, and they retired to rest, and slept 
calmly under the beneficent care of the great Father of 
all. It was now exactly eight days till the time of pay- 
ment, and hour after hour passed, and day after day, 

but no help appeared. The last night came, and yet no 

c 
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response. ^^I begin to fear," said Marion, the eldest 
daughter, a sweet-tempered and pious joung woman — 
" I fear,'* she timidly said, " that deliverance may not be 
forthcoming, and that it may be the will of our Heavenly- 
Father that we shall have to undergo this trial of being 
rouped out of house and hald, and if it shall be so, let us 
not repine, but acquiesce in the blessed will of Him who 
does all things well; for we may rest assured that all will 
work together for our good," " Yes," replied her mother, 
whose heart was full; ^* yes, and let us now remember that 
we are not like our forefathers of the bygone generation, 
who were driven by a persecuting soldiery from their 
homes, and scattered abroad over the deserts, without a 
place to lay their heads; and let this also be our comfort, 
that we are not driven from our sweet home for any ill 
deed of ours." 

In this way did they converse, expecting that, on the 
morrow by mid-day, if succour did not arrive, they would 
be expelled from their little cottage, and be bereft of all that 
they possessed. They slept again, and morning dawned. 
The rising sun gilded the mountain tops with glorious 
light, and the sweet warblers in the dells carolled their 
song of praise, and all nature was glad. The family 
engaged in their morning devotions, and just as the 
prayer was ended — ^a prayer full of confidence in God — a 
gentle knocking was heard at the door. Saunders rose 
from his knees, and lifting the latch, there stood a tall 
swarthy man with somewhat of an agreeable aspect. 
" You," said he, " are Saunders Gray." " I am," re- 
plied Saunders ; '^ come in, and rest a little." " I cannot," 
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replied the staranger, rather timidly; " but I would speak 
with you for a moment ; you, of course, know nothing 
about me." "No," said Saunders," "I do not know 
you." "No matter," said the man, "only I hare a 
communication to make, which I request you, in a parti- 
cular manner, to keep secret, otherw^e it may go hard 
with me. Will you promise, then, id keep my secret? " 
" I will," said Saunders. " Then," added the man, " do 
you remember the housebreaking that occurred here many 
years ago, and how all your money was pilfered? Now, 
I am the man that did that deed, and I am now come to 
restore what I so wickedly took away. I have been 
prosperous in the world, but no thanks to the theft. I 
now give back the money, and double the sum for the 
injury I did to a virtuous household, and the sin I com- 
mitted against God. The Lord has in mercy opened my 
eyes to perceive my sinful conduct, and has led me in 
penitence to that Saviour whose blood cleanseth from all 
sin. For a long time past I had frequently thought of 
coming to seek you, and to make what reparation I 
might for the heavy damage I did you; but it was not 
till Wednesday evening last week, that I fully deter- 
mined to take this journey, and to take it at some risk, 
for I could not rest. I live many long miles from this, 
but a prompting within impelled me to set out at any 
risk ; and I am happy that I have found you alive, and 
to place in your hands the sum that is justly your own. 
I ask your forgiveness, and the forgiveness of the God 
whose commandment I have broken." 
" O how wonderful is all this !" exclaimed the grateful 
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SaunderB ; " truly He to whom we make our sapplica- 
tioDS is the hearer of prayer ;" and then he explained the 
whole matter to the stranger, and how he had prayed at 
such an hour with his family, and which, it now ap- 
peared, was the very day and hoar on which the man 
felt the irrepressible prompting to make an instantaneous 
restitution to the poor cottager whom he had so griev- 
ously wronged./ Saunders took the man to his hut, and 
gaye him hospitable entertainment and wise instruction, 
and then he retired as secretly as he came. 

But this was not the whole of Saunders' good fortune 
on this same day — ^for as he was trudging along with a 
light heart to meet the creditor in the neighbouring 
town of Say-na-whair^ where the matter was to be settled, 
he encountered an old acquaintance, a farmer once in the 
district, for whom Saunders had, in the way of his occu- 
pation, made ploughs, and carts, and harrows, and other 
agricultural implements, but who had become bankrupt, 
owing Saunders a good sum of money. This event had 
occurred a number of years before, when the composition 
offered was ten shillings a pound, and a legal discharge 
granted. This man had retired to another part of the 
country, where he had met with much success in business, 
and, being an honest man, whose conscience was not satis- 
fied with a merely legal discharge, he had now returned 
to pay in full all his obligations to his old neighbours, 
and to Saunders among the rest. Our worthy wright 
was now comparatively rich, and this in answer to his 
prayers I The obligation was fully discharged. 



CHAPTER III. 

Saperstitions of the glen— Frightfol apparition— Discussion on 
visions— DiscoTory made by the Schoolmaster— Eyanlshment of 
the spectre— Oratory in the bush- Answer to prayer. 

One faint, moonlight night in December, as Saunders 
and his family, with one or two pious neighbours, were 
convened around the hearth in the cottage, a young 
woman belonging to a neighbouring cottage burst open 
the door, rushed into the middle of the apartment, and 
shrieked out, "The dreary ladyl" and fell down in a 
swoon. All was consternation. What was to be done ? 
The first thing was to attend to the poor girl who lay 
senseless on the cold floor — ^and by the means commonly 
employed in such cases she was restored. When she 
came to herself all were anxious to know what had be- 
fallen — what had occasioned the fright. " The dreary 
lady!" she exclaimed, "it was the dreary ladyl" and 
she shook and trembled till the household were thrown 
into a state of extreme agitation. " What !" cried Bar- 
bara, "the dreary lady come back again? I thought 
that that godly man, Ledgeo Cooper, who kept his school 
at the foot of the haunted lin, had for ever expelled that 
sad apparition that has so long caused such consternation 
to all the people in the glen, but it seems she is here 
again. I fear it bods nae guid but muckle ill ! 01 that 
we had another Ledgeo Cooper who had the courage to 
face her, and scare her away for ever." " But," said 
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William Tait, a godly and intelKgent shepherd, who was 
a frequent Yisitor in the patriarch's cottage ^' but the 
laasie may hae been mistaken. I hae seen things in my 
time in the lonely glens that I thought were bogles, and 
I hae heard sounds eerie and dowf in the far recesses 
amang the hills, that I hae ta*en for voices frae the other 
world. I became accustomed to such thmgs, and then 
I acquired courage, and ventured to explore matters so 
far fus I durst, and I found that there was nothing un- 
worldly in the sights, nothing untowardly in the sounds, 
but that everything might be rationally accounted 
for. I hae never yet seen the dreary lady, muckle 
as I hae heard o' her; and I hae traversed the 
glen in the murkiest hours o* the night, and at oil 
seasons o' the year." '* Aye," replied Barbara, " that 
can be easily accounted for, for as we have been saying, 
the godly schoolmaster banished her from our quarter, 
and as long as he lived she never durst appear, but now 
he is dead, and has been some months in his grave, and 
has left an honoured name behind him, and now, it 
seems, the spectre has ventured out again, since he who 
overawed her is out of the way. O ! how muckle need 
have we of the Lord*s care ; and this poor lassie has been 
nearly dung out o' her wits a' thegether ; for that she 
has seen a real apparition is certain, because she fainted 
when she saw the light." 

The story of the apparition is this: — ^The dreary lady 
of the lin, as she was familiarly called, had her residence 
in the dark gorge termed " The haunted lin," on account 
of the strange things that were heard and seen in its 
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dusky retreats, and under the sombre shade of the old 
umbrageous trees, and the dense bushes that clothed the 
steep slopes of the lin on either side. A mountain 
streamlet purled along in its winding course in the deep 
bpttom of the ravine, under the pendant arms of gloomy 
oaks that kissed the surface of its limpid waters, as they 
went to meet the larger stream, to be carried along with 
it to the ocean. 

The fancied lady appeared robed in the purest white, 
and always without the head, and some affirmed that 
even the red blood was seen trickling over her shoulders. 
Two things were always noticed respecting this appari- 
tion. The one was, that she uniformly kept the same 
precise station, and the same unflinching posture, and 
the other was, that she usually appeared during the first 
quarter of the moon, or onward a little toward the 
second. Her station was a little below the brow of the 
gorge on the north side, and overlooking the darkest 
place in the ravine, and near a batch of trees, among 
which the nightly owl uttered his eerie and ungracious 
chant. *'The dreary lady of the drum," as she was 
also called — drum literally signifying a ridge, which the 
northern side of the ravine was. Many had seen the 
lady at one time or another, for her station was near the 
road, and hence the fact of the apparition was amply 
confirmed. Still there were some who had their own 
doubts, and among these was AVilliam Tait. One even- 
ing, when a few friends in the cottage were conversing 
together, the subject of the spectre came to be discussed, 
and almost all agreed that it was a veritable vision from 
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the other world. William stoutly asserted that it could 
be no such thiug, and that the inhabitants of the invisible 
world were not allowed to roam the earth for the mere 
purpose of frightening harmless people, and that there 
must doubtless be some glamour or illusion in the case ; 
and further, that the current stories about the ghost, or 
whatever it might be, made people believe that they saw 
it, just because others said that they had seen it. I have 
no faith in such things, for my part. 

" Noo, William," said Barbara, "I ken that ye are baith 
a douce and a knowing man, and a man whose opinion I 
would rely on before the maist o' folk ; but surely ye'll no 
hinder poor bodies like me to believe their ain een. Noo, I 
can tell ye that I hae seen the lady, the very lady that so 
many else hae seen. It was ae dark and murky night, 
when a wheen o' us were coming hame in company frae the 
winter sacrament, and a braw day we had o't, and 
muckle o' His gracious -presence who should be dear to 
us a'. Weel, as we were coming through the dark wood 
that fringes the road on baith sides, and past the aidd 
font stane that stands lonely on the bonny green on the 
nether side o' the road, and as we were coming near the 
edge 0^ the burn that issues frae the hauntit lin, it hap- 
pened that a black and fearfu* cloud had gathered on the 
high brow o' the Carco hill just before us; and oh how 
black! — black it was — we could not see a step o' the way, 
when a* at ance a startling flash o* lightning burst frae 
the bosom o' the grousome cloud, so that all the trees in 
the lin seemed to be in a bleeze, and there stood the 
white lady, as plain to our sight as you are to me at 
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ibis moment. I ^ill never forget that sight as lang as I 
live." 

The worthy schoolmaster, who was present, and, like 
the rest, a believer in apparitions, argued that it was 
good to believe in such things ; " for," said he, " these 
appearances form a link between us and the invisible 
world, and I think," added he, *'we have in this a 
proof of the existence of human souls in a separate state, 
and this, in my creed, is a help to our faith in what the 
Holy Bible says on these matters." "I agree with 
you," said Saunders, *^ for I think these things are real, 
and there is no doubt a wise end to be served in per- 
mitting either angel or spirit to appear to us who still 
dwell on the earth beneath." 

The decided opinion expressed by William, however, 
was not altogether without its effect. It made an impres- 
sion on the honest schoolmaster, who determined in his 
secret mind quietly to investigate the matter. Accor- 
dingly, next day, he visited the side of the lin where the 
lady was in the habit of showing herself, and looking 
carefully among the stunted trees near the top, he 
noticed the stump of a decayed tree exactly the height 
of a man, having its bark all peeled to the bare wood — 
the trunk appeared to be of unusual whiteness, and 
crowned on the top with a quantity of brown moss, 
which had grown on it for years past. He looked, and 
looked again; he examined the scathed stump round and 
round, for it seemed to have been blasted by lightning. 
" Can it be possible," he said to himself, "that this is 
after all, the white lady ? the dreary phantom that has 
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scared its all. I shaU, this very eveniDg, examine it in 
the moonlight, and satisfy myself for once.*' Accord- 
ingly, when the moon was np, Ledgeo stationed himself 
on the other side of the ravine, right opposite the spectre's 
place, and there, all at once, appeared the dreary lady in 
her white drapery, on the upper edge of the lin, and, as 
nearly as he could guess, on the very spot where stood 
the barkless stump. He was now almost convinced that 
the whole was an illusion. He resolved, however, to put 
the thing still farther to the test, and determined to hew 
down the stump on the morrow, and in the moonlight 
again to witness the result. Having executed his design, 
he once more stationed himself on the other side of the 
glen, and looked across, but, behold, no white lady was 
to be seen, her place was vacated, and she never more 
appeared. 

It was now the intention of the worthy man to dis* 
abuse the minds of the people in the glen with" regard to 
the dreary lady ; but how was this to be done? To tell 
them that the vision was just the bare stump of a tree 
illuminated by the moon was out of the question. This 
was far too simple a matter, and would not be credited 
for a single moment. In those times the popular belief 
was that ghosts, and bogles, and other veritable appari- 
tions were to be allayed only by saintly men engaging in 
fervent prayer, and in employing certain incantations in 
addition. If these succeeded, all was well, and the 
ghosts and spectres would never more be seen. It now 
occurred to the honest schoolmaster just to say that he 
had now done that with regard to tha dreary lady that 
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he would never reveal to mortal maD, but that the in- 
habitants of the glen might rest secure from any further 
visitation from the dreaded object, and accordingly, no 
one ever after pretended that he had seen the lady, till 
the occurrence mentioned in the case of this young 
woman who fainted on the floor of Saunders' cottage, 
and which vision could have been easily traced to a simi- 
lar cause with that now stated. 

But even Ledgeo himself, though he made this dis- 
covery, and for once chased the dreary lady from the 
lin, was not thereby divorced from his own superstitious 
leanings. The following story is told of him : — One day, 
in his school, he was exhorting the children on the subject 
of secret prayer, and never to desist in the performance 
of the duty, whatever opposition they might meet with. 
He mentioned an incident that befel himself when one 
evening he was praying in the heart of a thick bush in 
the lin, not far from his own house. He said he 
was quite sure that the "Evil One" was near him, and 
pulling at his clothes behind to cause him to desist from 
the duty, but that he persisted till he overcame the 
adversary in fulfilment of the promise, " resist the devil, 
and he will flee from you." As he was narrating this, 
the poor children imagined that the devil was actually 
among them at that moment, and in a brief space the 
school was emptied, the children fleeing in every direc- 
tion in sheer terror. We remember in our younger days 
conversing with a man nearly ninety years of age who at 
that time was one of the scholars, and whose father, the 
laird of the orchard, and of the haunted lin, led him and 
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the other children back to the school, which stood at the 
mouth of the lin, saying, *^ We manna allow the diel to 
misnse the honest man at that rate/' The site of the 
good schoolmaster's hoose, on a beautiful green spot, used 
to be pointed out to us by ]Margaret Braidfoot, an aged 
woman, whose memory was full of old stories respecting 
the glen, and on which she dwelt with enthusiasm. 

We have said that the good schoolmaster prayed 
among the thickets in the lin ; and we may here mention 
that Saunders also had an oratory in a dense bush, 'a 
short distance from his dwelling house. It was a hazel 
thicket which grew for many a long year after, till the 
hand of modern improvement was put forth for the 
purpose of uprooting and clearing away the underwood, 
and other obstructions that lay in the way of the culti- 
vation of the soil. Into the heart of this bush Saunders 
penetrated, and removed the twigs and young growth in 
the centre, forming there a sylvan chamber for himself 
into which to retire at his own convenience. The neces- 
sity of having such a place of retreat is obvious, when 
we consider that the cottages of the people at that time 
consisted, for the most part, of a single apartment, in 
which the whole family resided, and hence a small private 
chamber was much needed, especially for devotional pur- 
poses. An unostentatious Christian likes to be alone 
when he is communing with his God, and loves best 
when no human ear is near to listen. The floor of 
Saunders's bosky chamber was strewed with withered 
leaves and dried grass, full of scented herbs, which 
emitted a pleasant fragrance, and afforded a soft couch 
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on which to recline. In this eecrecy Saunders spent 
many a happy hour in devotional exercises aud spiritual 
meditation. It was his custom, at least on the fine 
Sabbath mornings in summer, to get up at an early 
hour, and retire to his bush. The lark was then high 
in the sky, the sweet warblers on the trees and under- 
wood were fiUiug all the space around with delicious 
melody. The heart of honest Saunders rose in gratitude 
to the giver of all good who had made the earth and all 
nature so fair, notwithstanding the blight that man's sin 
has brought upon it, for Saunders was an admirer of 
nature ; he could sit for hours on the open space on the 
hill, and wonder and adore. The gorgeousness of the 
scenery all around entranced him — the high sun, the 
blue sky, the flitting clouds, the green-clad heights, the 
deep ravines, the murmuring music of the mountain rills, 
the woodland copse, the dark openings in the murky 
gorges, the cushets cooing in the groves, with all the 
dusky inhabitants of Crowland— for the glen was one 
rookery from end to end — all and everything had a 
charm for Saunders, who, with true instinctive taste, 
rioted in the scene, and traced the footprints of the great 
Maker in the whole. Earth's scenery presented a ban- 
quet to Saunders of which he largely partook, and if 
he was not a philosopher, he was at least a poet in his tastes. 
It was a beautiful Sabbath morning, in the balmy 
month of June, and a high day in the parish, for it was 
their sacramental day, and Saunders was in his retire- 
ment at an early hour. He had been about two hours 
in his sweet retreat in the inmost bush before any of the 
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cottagers were astir. There were seyeral things that 
pressed on Saunders' mind that morning. One was the 
conversion of his youngest daughter Janet; for this he 
wrestled for a whole hour, till the perspiration burst out 
over his whole body, and with tears and sweat his face 
was suffused as with a shower of rain, and he arose from 
his knees refreshed in spirit, and confident that the hearer 
of prayer would have respect to his supplication through 
the intercession of the great High Priest before the throne. 
This we shall see in due time. 

Another thing about which this man of prayer felt 
more than ordinarily solicitous this morning, was the 
preservation of the various domiciles in the glen when 
the inmates were at the church, for it was the custom 
that every individual man, woman, and child, who could 
at all move, should be present on the day of their annual 
sacrament. Old men leaning on their staves, and 
mothers, with their babes in their arms, and fathers 
leading their young children trotting by their side, all 
convened on that occasion, so that the cottages were left 
defenceless, and fully exposed to the inroads of all 
designing persons. The reason of the solicitude of 
honest Saunders on this Sabbath in particular, was a 
report that had spread down the valley of the Crawick, 
that certain plunderings had been going on in the places 
adjacent, and especially in the remote parish of Craw- 
fordjohn, by a company of vagabonds, who exercised 
their calling particularly on the Sabbath days, when 
the most of the cottagers were at church. The plunder- 
ing was indiscriminate,— butter and cheese, and eggs 
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and poultry, and hams, and money; in fact, every 
portable article was carried off, so that many a poor 
household was robbed of all — clothes, and everything. 
Saimders felt unusually impressed with this considera- 
tion, and he poured out his requests before the Lord, 
for the special guardianship of the dwellings of the 
people in their absence. When he had ended his suppli- 
cations, and had sat down on the soft hay to read a 
portion of the Divine word, he lighted on that part of it 
in the Books of Moses, wherein the Lord promises his 
special protection and safe-keeping of the dwellings and 
families of his people, when they went up to Jerusalem, 
to the great annual festivals, to worship. This, thought 
he, is the very thing for me, I will plead this, and abide 
by it. 

As he was ruminating on the thing, he noticed a 
slight rustling among the bushes near him, and two 
men, obviously intruders, seated themselves close by his 
retreat. Every word they spoke was distinctly heard, 
and they appeared to be entire strangers. But the thing 
which mainly interested Saunders was the subject of 
their conversation, and that was, by no means, a pleasant 
topic; it was, in short, how they might best plunder the 
cottages in the absence of the people when at church. 

He heard them lay their plans, he was informed of the 
place on which they intended to make their first attack, 
and the particular spot to which they were to convey 
their booty. The whole was now before him, and the 
thing with him was how to act. He knew he could now 
defeat their plans, and he deliberated whether to convey 
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private information to the man of the cottages to put 
them on their guard, or to divulge the thing at once, and 
in the most public manner. He resolved on the latter, 
and creeping cautiously from his lair, and approaching 
the place where the men lay basking themselves in the 
warm sunshine, he exclaimed, ^^Ye villains I I have 
listened to your plans. I have heard your designs of 
robbery: up, get you away from this place." The men 
were confounded, as if a bombshell had exploded at their 
feet, and in their consternation betook themselves to the 
hill. By this time the cottagers were all astir, and hear- 
ing the voice of honest Saunders on the rising ground 
above them, their attention was directed to the circum- 
stance as being somewhat unusual. They saw two men 
speeding as best they might up the steep face of the 
height before them, and Saunders vociferating, Villains I 
robbers I housebreakers ! All was agog — the people ran 
and shouted, and threatened, and then a whole company 
of dogs, with a large brave mastiff at their head, bounded 
across the fields, and over fences, in one hilarious caval- 
cade, in keen chase after the robbers. The fugitives now 
saw their predicament, and, out of breath, they rounded 
the corner of the hill, where they vanished, and the dogs 
after them. How the affair ended in the lin could not 
well be known ; but after a pretty long interval the dogs 
returned, with the mastiff marching majestically before 
them, as being commander- in chief, and the poor faithful 
animals looked in their masters' faces with peculiar satis- 
faction, as much as to say have we not achieved a manly 
exploit ? 
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It was supposed that the robbers had climbed a tree, 
and thus got out of the reach of the dogs, for certain 
branches appeared to have been newly broken, and a rag 
or two of their clothes were found dangling from a 
branch. Saunders then stated the whole case to the 
cottars, who felt truly thankful for the deliyerancow 
Thus was the design of the robbers defeated, and thus 
were the prayers of an honest man answered. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The lacrftmeni— The conyexBloii— The dlBooTary— Affaoting eoene — 
The woricahop— The poacher— Death of the poacher— The lesson 
taoght. 

Afteb the hubbub caused by the robbers had ceased, 
and the cottagers had resumed theur composure, a general 
preparation -was made for setting out for the church. 
The precaution, however, of leaving a few to watch in 
their absence was resorted to. Scores on scores of people 
were seen issuing from the glen, and along the sides of 
the hills, to the place of meeting, on this day of high 
solemnity. The church-yard was the meeting place, for 
the company was so large that the church itself could not 
contain them. The whole of the services were observed 
in the open air — in the bright sunshine — ^while the mul- 
titude sat on through stones, or on the green -tufted 
graves of the dead. On these occasions great crowds 
convened from all the parishes around, and a number of 
ministers of various gifts and degrees of acceptability 
were generally found assisting on these hallowed seasons. 
The people, on the whole, were not disappointed in their 
expectations, for the gospel came in the fulness of its 
blessing on the hearts of those who thirsted for the Word 
of God. This sacramental solemnity was in no respect 
different from others that were held annually in the same 
place, and it is mentioned simply in connection with a 
specific occurrence that befel at the time, and that was 
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the conyersion of the youngest daughter of our cottage 
patriarch, in whose behalf, as we have akeady noticed, 
he had wrestled as in agony. The great and absorbing 
desire on the part of Saunders was to see his child led to 
the Saviour. 

Jenny was about thirteen years of age when this great 
change was experienced. It was while one of the mini- 
sters was addressing a table from the words, ^^ My God, 
my Gk>d, why hast thou forsaken me I" that Divine influ« 
ence reached the heart of the poor child, and laid her 
prostrate as a subdued penitent at the footstool of the 
Lord. The Word came in power, and with all her heart 
she embraced the Saviour, and devoted herself entirely to 
Him. Little reckoned her affectionate parent what was 
going on in the heart of his dear child, for whom he had 
travailed as in birth, till Christ was formed in her. It 
was not till all was over, and the family, in company with 
others, had reached their home in the glen, that the 
whole matter was divulged. When Barbara had pre- 
pared the evening meal, of which, after the fasting of 
nearly a whole day, the family were amply disposed to 
partake, Jenny was not to be found. What had become 
of the child. ^^I thought," said the mother, with some 
degree of concern; ^'I thought she had been with us." 
On this she retired to seek her; and, stepping here and 
there among the bushes, and along the side of the dike, 
she at least heard a voice — ^the voice of her child, engaged 
in fervent prayer, and pleading with great earnestness 
for mercy through the blood of the great Redeemer whom 
that day she had evidently seen set forth crucified in the 
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midst of the public assembly. This voice of prayer wa^ 
sweet music in the mother's ears, and her own heart 
melted, and she kneeled by the dike and united her prayer 
with that of her poor child, who with tears was drawing 
near to the great Father of mercies through the blood of 
the blessed propitiation. She waited for a few minutes 
till Jenny rose from her knees, and, coming round by 
the little gate to the place where her mother was, the 
poor thing stood sobbing and bathed in tears, and then 
revealed the matter to the anxious mother. ^^ My dear, 
dear child," faltered Barbara, her voice choked with deep 
emotion; "my deair child, this is the day of your spiri- 
tual birth, twice bom — bom to your parents, and now 
bom to God. Your father and I have longed to see this 
day, and now it has come; our prayers are doubly 
answered, and all thanks to Him, the great Spirit, who 
hath wrought the change, ^ His right hand and His holy 
arm have gotten Him the victory.' " 

When they entered the house Barbara announced the 
good news to Saunders. " Come," he exclaimed, with 
ecstasy ; " come to my arms, my dear child, come to my 
bosom. We received you from the Lord when you came 
into the world, and we received you joyfully; and now 
again we receive you from the same Lord, but by a high 
and spiritual birth, we receive you as a child bom again 
— ^bom of the Holy Ghost, and in union with the Divine 
Saviour, and in connection with the great body of the 
faithful. O what a day has this been to me in answer 
to prayer, first in defending us from the ruthless house- 
breakers, and now in bringing home my dear child into 
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the redeemed family of God, our heavenly Father. The 
Lord enabled me to wrestle in prayer this morning for 
your salvation, and now in the evening of this same day 
He has enabled me to see my dear child, always dear, but 
never so dear to me as now, stand before me in a state of • 
grace. Let us kneel, my household, let us kneel and give 
thanks to the Grod of salvation for His distinguished 
favour to us this day." When they rose from prayer, they 
partook of their meal with glad hearts, and Saunders 
rejoiced in God with all his house. The conversion of 
Jenny is a fact well known to us, and is not given merely 
for illustration's sake. 

We have said that Saunders followed the occupation 
of a wright, and supplied the glen and places adjacent 
with implements of husbandry, and with articles of 
domestic use. As he was somewhat dexterous in the 
way of his calling, he drew customers from a pretty wide 
circle; and, being a thoroughly honest man, he was fully 
trusted by his employers. As to worldly means he was 
at first straitened enough, and had his own difficulties 
like other people, but gradually he got his head above the 
water, and, by the Divine blessing, wrought himself into 
tolerably comfortable circumstances. His workshop 
fitood close by the end of his dwelling-house, and was, on 
the whole, as snug a place for his purpose as could be 
desired. The workshop, then, as might be expected, was 
a place of frequent resort, and most of the idlers in the 
glen thought they had a prescriptive right to pass in upon 
Saunders when they found it convenient. The story of 
the robbers was now the frequent topic of conversation, 
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and the condact of Saunders vas loudly applauded. One 
day as a batch of loungers had incidentally met in the 
workshop, and all were condemning acts of robbery, and 
one man especially was vociferous, and almost frantic in 
his denunciations of the yillanons practices of the men 
who had been so opportunely detected, and chased from 
their ambush in the underwood. This indiyidual was a 
suspected poacher, and Saunders opined that his furious 
zeal was intended as a cloak to conceal his own nefarious 
practices. " O yes 1" added Saunders, '^ what can be 
more wicked than robbery? But, then, robbery is not 
all of one kind, there are diversities of robberies. A man 
may rob by withholding from his servant a portion of his 
fair and honest wages ; a man may rob by refusing to 
pay his just debts; a man robs who is guilty 
of extortion: a man robs who steals a sheep from the 
hill ; and a man robs who gins hares, and shoots moor- 
fowls on the mountains and on the wild moors. In these 
and many other ways a man may be guilty of robbery." 
*' I agree with you," said the man ; "in all the things 
which you have mentioned except one, and that is poach- 
ing, which you degrade by the name of robbery, and " 

" Beg your pardon," replied Saunders, " you cannot de- 
grade that which has no dignity in it." "What I no 
dignity in pursuing the game on the mountains; do not 
the gentry all around follow that practice." " May be,'* 
added Saunders, " but in that case they are taking what 
is their own, and the moral degradation of theft cannot 
be attached to them." " I hold," rejoined the poacher, 
" that the snaring of hares, and the shooting of the wild 
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fowls on the bills is no moral evil, for I contend that 
these belong to nobody. No man can lay exclusive claim 
to these animals and mountain biids which the gentry 
are now pleased to call game, and which they preserve 
simply for their own amusement, and I affirm that the 
capture of the so-called game is the indefeasible right of 
every man universally/' 

"Well," replied honest Saunders, "what may be 
man's abstract and original right to these articles I shall 
not take it upon me to determine; but this I know, 
whatever in that respect overrides the law must be wrong, 
and no man can, in my sincere convictions, be an honest 
man if he be guilty of poaching." " But I insist," re- 
plied the man, " that these are the property of no indi- 
vidual, and that the law that says they are the property 
of the certain persons on whose lands they are found, is 
a wrong law, and surely we are not bound to keep the 
law if it be wrong." " That may be your opinion, but 
the opinion of the law makers may be different, and if 
we think a law to be hard, we can reclaim. We live in 
a free country, and we can petition and seek redress, but 
we have no right to take the law in our own hand. I 
say again, that no honest man can be a poacher. It is a 
bad trade to follow, and it hardens and demoralises the 
person who follows it." "I don't at all coincide with 
your reasoning," replied the poacher, " and I am deter- 
mined to assert my right." " May be," added Saunders, 
" but I am against it because it is against the law, and 
law is law till it be fairly altered ; and my religion teaches 
me to respect the laws, and to live loyally, and soberly, 
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and honestly in all things, that the Christianity "which 
we profess may sustain no damage and suffer no reproach.* ' 

In this way did Saunders and his opponent reason in 
the presence of a number of people convened in the 
workshop. When the man departed, Saunders remarked 
that he thought he was Ul at ease, and that this was not 
the first time that he had voluntarily introduced the 
subject, and that he had more than once observed a 
faltering in his tone, although he seemed at present to 
be more dogmatical in his assertion than on former 
occasions ; but this, perhaps, may be to serve a purpose 
in the midst of so many of us. I have often thought 
that I have no more right to appropriate the game on 
these hills without permission, than to cut the wild wood 
that grows in these dark lins and on that tangled wood- 
land without honestly buying it, or receiving it as a free 
gift : the one is no more mine than the other. 

Next morning the cottars were thrown into a state of 
no small consternation and distress when the news 
reached them that the poor poacher was found dead on 
the hill in a pool of his own blood. He had gone out 
that very night with his gun on his shoulder, and when 
stepping across a drain he missed his footing, and in 
falling his gun went off, and the shot passing through a 
vital part he bled to death. In this plight he was found 
by a shepherd on the height. The circumstance was a 
matter of much thoughtfulness to the simple-hearted 
cottars, who disapproved of the man's occupation, and 
they resolved to denounce all such forbidden traffic. 



CHAPTER V. 

statistics of the glen— Beligions rayival— Oonversation on Divine 
things— Family worship— Sheep-stealing— Startling disooyery— 
Bob, the travelling chapman— Onrioxis incident— Important infor- 
mation — Caravan. 

The middle part of the glen was the most thickly peopled. 
Within little more than a mile in extent along the valley 
there might be about two hundred and fifty of population. 
There was no village — ^there were little hamlets or clumps 
of cottages, and single huts, or pairs of houses, all scat- 
tered here and there— some in the bottom of the valley 
on the banks of the stream, others under the sheltering 
woods that skirted the fields, while others, again, were 
higher up on the breast of the hill where it slopes 
towards the plain. Every little farm house had its 
cluster of cottagesk There were the Orchard, the Kiln, 
Auchengour, the two Carcos, Spouth, upper and lower, 
the Chapel HUl, and other nameless places, with their 
respective huts. All these were within a brief space of 
each other, and well remembered every one of them by 
the people of the last generation, but all of which are 
now swept away, with the exception of five or six houses, 
a riddance which was gradually accomplished in the 
lapse of two generations. The nucleus of the popula- 
tion, as we have said, occupied the middle part of the 
glen, and it was here also that the aggregate of the 
moral worth was to be found. The worth contained in 
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the cottages in those days, and even yet, is perhaps what 
few of the gentry would be prepared to count on, and 
this through their entire unacquaintance respecting the 
popular morals in the rural districts. The piety of the 
cottages has hitherto been the glory of the land; a rich 
residuum is still to be found in the lowly dwellings of 
the industrious poor. To clear the landward parts of 
such piety and virtue is a great mistake, and a mistake 
which in after times may come to tell its own tale. 

The inhabitants of the glen were a compact community. 
They were intermingled by marriages; they were 
thoroughly acquainted with one another; their indi- 
vidual histories were all well known ; and gossip in the 
glen was as common as elsewhere. In the forty or fifty 
households scattered here and there, not a few cottage 
patriarchs were to be found who were eminent for their 
intelligence and true religion, although some were 
characterised by indifference and general irreligious- 
ness. 

We now come to notice a considerably important 
religious movement which about this time took place 
in the glen. Several things contributed to this, of which 
the chief was the conversion of Saunders' daughter 
Jenny. The neighbours began to inquire more parti- 
cularly into the nature of the change which sinners must 
necessarily undergo before they can be deemed genuine 
Christians. Many wondered at the change which was 
said to have taken place on Jenny, considering that she 
was so blameless a character, and one who never failed 
to attend to the duties of religion. This being the case, 
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they did not see why any further change was needed to 
constitute a strictly religious character in the sight either 
of God or man. With not a few of them the mere 
formalities of religion were enough ; they never dreamed 
of looking into the state of the heart: that was a field of 
discovery on which some of them had never entered. 
In conversing with the people on religious matters, 
Saunders took care to show them that unless the heart 
was right with Grod, all else went for nothing; and 
that the inner man must be renewed by the special 
operations of the Holy Spirit; and that all this was 
necessary before a sinner could be made meet for the 
heavenly kingdom. He showed that, while faith in 
the Divine Saviour was necessary to bring the pardon 
of sin to the guilty conscience through the blood 
of the great atonement, this faith was no less neces- 
sary in order to the purification of the heart from sin. 
In this way a conviction began gradually to creep into 
the minds of some that more was needed than a mere 
profession, and that unless they were bom again, and 
became new creatures by God's grace, they could not see 
the kingdom of heaven. Many, as it afterwards appeared, 
felt deeply concerned about their eternal interests who 
never opened their minds to any one. They brooded 
silently but painfully over their spiritual condition, and 
some were brought even to the borders of despair. An 
event, -however, soon occurred which opened, as it were, 
the safety valve which let out the pent-up steam, and 
that was the case of a young woman, an intimate 
companion of Jenny, who, on witnessing what had hap- 
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pened to her, was brought nnder the deepest concern 
about her Balvation. The poor young woman could not 
contain herself, but, amidst showers of tears, cried out 
incessantly, What must I do to be saved? The news of 
this spread from house to house, and created no small 
speculation and inquiry, till, one after another having 
come under the same concern, began to express them- 
selves in a similar manner, till the thing became so general 
that Saunders and a few pious friends along with him 
made it their business to go from house to house convers- 
ing with the anxious inquirers, and endeavouring to lead 
them to the Saviour. And in this way they were greatly 
successful, for not a few were gathered into the fold of 
the Redeemer; not a few of the really religious hereto- 
fore experienced a time of refreshing from the presence 
of the Lord, and a number of those of an irreligious cast 
was overawed and restrained. The face of the commu- 
nity was in a great measure changed, so that with many, 
'^ old things had passed away, and all things had become 
new." It was a joyous time to Saunders and the few 
godly friends by whom he was surrounded. 

Conversations on religious matters now became more 
common. At one time it was with much difficulty that 
the people of the glen could be made to engage in 
religious discourse. They evinced a shyness to talk on 
Divine things, and this arose from two causes — the one 
was an ignorance of these matters, and the other was an 
aversion to them — these two combined tended to shut 
their mouths. But after the general awakening took 
place, all excuses were laid aside, and an unwonted readi- 
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ness to converse on sacred topics showed itself. The 
people were now in earnest, and the concerns of the soul 
had assumed a paramount importance, and every one was 
disposed to speak freely with his neighbour on these 
matters. 

Family worship, which hitherto had by no means been 
neglected in the glen, was now almost universally ob- 
served ; and it was interesting to notice how, in many 
cases, the people uttered themselves in prayer with an 
accuracy and a fluency surprising both to others and to 
themselves, for when the heart is touched there is no lack 
of words in the mouth. This religious awakening was 
productive of immense advantage to the cottars along the 
entire line of the glen, so that the good effects were 
visible for many years afterwards, and a batch of truly 
pious persons, both men and women, were reared on that 
occasion, who continued with more or less constancy in 
the faith, till they were scattered by the gradual clearing 
of the inhabitants of which we have already spoken. 
They had now attained a religious status, which they 
were emulous of sustaining. 

About this time, however, a circumstance befel which 
greatly distressed the honest rustics, who were very 
sensitive, as it respected their integrity and honesty. A 
case of aheep-stealing was reported — and not one case 
only, but a series of cases. One of the small farmers in 
the glen, whose flocks fed on the massive green height in 
the immediate vicinity of the cottars, had lost some of his 
sheep, and suspicion instantly attached to them. The 
insinuations filled every one with shame, and with nearly 
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the same intensity of shame as if they had been clearly 
guilty. And then there was the danger, besides, the 
danger of being evicted on mere suspicion. The law in 
those days was very stringent, so that to be convicted of 
sheep-stealing was a capital crime. A strict investiga- 
tion was to be entered on, and every house was to 
undergo an unsparing search. Accordingly, the search 
was made, bat nothing could be found. Suspicions, in- 
deed, there were, but no person could be fixed on with 
certainty. The neighbours were perplexed) and none were 
more troubled than honest Saunders, for he was con- 
cerned lest anything should occur that might bring 
disgrace on the religious profession of the glen. It now 
occurred to him, that to place a watch in the night-time 
among the bushes might lead to a discovery, and there- 
fore he mooted the thing to the farmer who had sustained 
the loss. The two accordingly ensconced themselves in 
a place where they could see all around, so far as the 
dusk would allow. They lay quietly till about midnight, 
when they perceived a gentle rustling among the bushes, 
and next heard a man speaking to his dog, and apparently 
giving him certain directions in an under tone. In a 
short time a general movement was perceived among the 
sheep, and then a dog was sagaciously gathering them 
into a cluster ; next, a man was observed cautiously step- 
ping into the field, and moving in the direction in which 
the flock was coming, and as they neared him he laid him- 
self down on his backin a furrow. Being ensconced in this 
manner, and keeping close to the ground without motion, 
the sheep advanced and passed nearly over him in the 
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dusk. He then caught one of them finnly by the 1^, 
and tumbling it on its side, secured his prey by binding 
its feet. He then threw it struggling across his shoulders 
and walked leisurely away, secure of his prize. 
. At this moment the two men sprang from their 
concealment, and, having seized the thief by the arm, 
found, to their surprise, that he was one of the farmer*s 
own shepherds. The man was stunned. He threw his 
burden on the ground, stood condemned, and implored 
forgiveness. The fact could not be denied. He was 
caught in the very act, and could plead no excuse. 
Honest Edward, the farmer, felt indignant at the deed 
having been committed by one of his own servants who 
had the whole flock in his trust. What was now to be 
done? To divulge the crime might cost the poor man 
his life, and this was what the feeling man could not 
think of. He would rather have sustained the damage 
a hundred times over. He dealt with the man according to 
the nature of his crime, and directed him to seek for- 
giveness from the quarter whence alone pardon of sin is 
to be had. The poor man expressed his deep sorrow, 
and promised that such an action should never be per- 
petrated by him so long as he lived. This fact, for fact 
it is, only the names are changed, afforded great relief 
to the parties. The shepherd^s name was never divulged, 
and no prosecution was sought. 

One evening as the people of the glen were sitting, 
after the toils of the day, on their turfen seats close to 
the walls of their huts, enjoying themselves in the 
cheerful sunshine, about an hour before the king of day 
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went down behind the majestic green hill on the west, a 
ehont aroee— ^^Bob is cornel" Bob was the strolling 
chapman who visited the glen, at certain periods, with 
his wares. The advent of no person was more welcome 
than that of Bob, the packman. He was an honest 
creature, kept a good article, never refused credit, and 
never failed of a kind entertainment at the various 
stations where he regularly halted in the wide circle of 
his peregrinations. The elderly people hailed his arrival 
for the news they expected to hear; the general multi- 
tude for his jokes and stories; and the yoimg women 
for his fancy wares. In those days there were no news- 
papers, and the rustic people knew not what was going 
on beyond the hills. The farmer's domicile in ^' Muckle 
Carco " was Bob's general station in the glen, and as he 
entered in what is called the close, he was hailed with 
shouts of welcome; but there was something in Bob*s 
countenance that was not his usual. Nobody could tell 
what it was; it could not be characterised. There was 
something, apparently, which he wanted to conceal, and 
which, at the same time, he was scarcely unwilling to 
divulge. The thing was this: Bob on his progress up 
the glen happened to call at the Orchard, with the laird 
of which he was always on friendly terms. The occu- 
pant of this place was the venerable Mr Hair, a man 
well known to all the people of the last generation — a 
man who possessed certain strange peculiarities, and 
even ludicrous, and of whom many queer stories are yet 
told. On entering the house there was a door almost 
confronting on the side of the long passage, or trance, 
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as it was called, that led between the kitchen and the 

spence. This door opened on the head of a flight of 

steps that conducted to a cellar beneath. When Bob 

entered with his wares on his back, and a little box of 

trinkets in his hand, he leaned unwittingly against the 

door — backwards. His pressure instantly burst it open, 

and down went Bob, pack and all, heels o'er head, in 

one fell dash, into the dark chamber beneath. He was 

stunned for a moment, but the soft goods on his back 

saved him, and he scrambled to his feet unscathed, amidst 

the uproarious laughter of the household. Poor Bob 

crawled up the ascent looking somewhat dumfoundered 

at the unexpected occurrence; but he soon got matters 

adjusted when he reached the spacious kitchen, and felt 

truly thankful that the incident was nothing serious. It 

was this that made him look so sheepish when he reached 

the farmhouse, not willing to encounter the ridicule of the 

servants and the cottars around. We have often looked 

on the little cellar door, which remains to this day, 

and called to mind the inglorious descent of the poor 

chapman. 

' But Bob on this occasion was the bearer of tidings — 

and tidings of a very serious import. It happened that 

Bob, on the night previous to his visit to his friends in 

the glen, had, in the dark, stepped out a short way from 

the house where he lodged, and hearing the sound of 

human voices, felt a natural curiosity to listen. He crept 

nearer and nearer till he distinctly heard every word. To 

his great surprise he leailied that the two men who were 

conversing, had laid a plan for the burning of the pre- 

E 
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misee of tho fiurmer of ^' muckle Carco" in the Crawick, 
and that this was to be done exactly two nights hence. 
They were to be on the spot at midnight, and having 
powder and matches with them, they were to strike fire 
from the flint, and first to kindle the thatch of the dwell- 
ing-hoQse, and then to ignite the byre and outhouses. 
When this was done, they were to retire to the thickets 
on the hill-side to witness the conflagration. All this 
was to be done, as far as Bob could learn, to avenge a 
certain injury which they alleged had been done them by 
the farmer. Having gained this iuformation. Bob with- 
drew stealthily to the dwelling-house, without a word 
to any. 

Early in the momiog, Bob, with his pack on his back, 
and his little box of trinkets in his hand, set out for the 
glen, and as no time was to be lost, he hastened past the 
places where he usually displayed his wares, and rested 
not till he reached the orchard, where his descent adown 
the cellar stair befd. 

On reaching his destination, the first thing that Bob 
did was to communicate with the farmer privately, and 
to lay the whole matter before him. The worthy man 
was in great perplexity, he plainly saw that mischief was 
determined, but how to guard against it, he seemed to 
be at a loss. The thing, said the honest chapman, ap- 
pears to be very plain, and without much ado about the 
matter, or circulating the report in any way, I think that 
we should select a company of the strongest men in the 
glen, who, with implements of defence, should hide them- 
"•elves in the dark thicket behind the house, and be ready 
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to pounce on the villains whenever they make their ap- 
pearance. Only, I think, this should be done — ^let them 
fairly kindle the thatch, that full proof may be had of 
evil design, and then let there be buckets of water ready 
to dash on the fire, and, besides, let us have a coil of 
strong ropes to bind them on the spot. All this was 
agreed to. Accordingly, on the night suspected, about 
a dozen of powerful men were secreted in the bushes, 
where they watched patiently the approach of the incen- 
diaries. After waiting a considerable time, a gentle 
rustling was heard among the bushes, immediately at the 
back of the dwelling-house, and then a low whispering 
became more and more audible. At length the striking 
of the flint was apparent, and then the^2;t7?^ of the 
match was perceptible. The two villains then approached 
the wall, and held up the match to the dry thatch, which, 
in an instant, took Are; but, at the same instant, the 
men in concealment rushed out — one party dashed the 
water on the flames, and the other, seizing the ruffians, 
bound them firmly with the ropes, and laid them flat on the 
ground. The two men were thunderstruck. They were 
apprehended in the very act of fire-raising, which, in a 
brief space, would have consumed the whole establish- 
ment, and probably would also have consumed both the 
people sleeping on their beds and the cattle in the stalls. 
A cart was instantly brought, and without any parley or 
ceremony, the persons were placed in it, and conveyed to 
the neighbouring burgh and deposited in the jail, and 
then after a due trial, were banished for life. 

Bob earned the sincere approbation of all the people of 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Profitable hearing in the chnreh — Frightful death-bed— Arrange' 
menta of the hut— Jealonsy— Altercation— Domestic tidiness— 
Gastigation. 

*' What thought ye o' the minister's preachin' yesterday, 
Saunders?" inquired a neighbour in the glen, who inci- 
. dentally stept into the patriarch's house, where a number 
of friendly people had met for useful conversation, 
' ^ What thought ye o' our minister yesterday ? " ** Much 
— very much, indeed," responded the father of the glen, 
"and we were just speaking on the subject when you 
entered." "Atweel, I thought it a very dry affair," 
added the man ; " it produced no effect on me — not the 
least; I left the kirk just as I entered it!" **Dry!" 
said Saunders, " if the gospel be dry, then I admit the 
sermon was dry, but otherwise, I cannot see the pith of 
your statement." "The gospel!" exclaimed the man, 
"there are many opinions about the gospel; you will 
scarcely get two persons that can agree on what it is." 
"The mair's the pity," quoth Saunders, "themairis 
the pity that there should be such ignorance among 
us on a subject that is of so much importance to 
us all — ^but surely if salvation by free grace through 
the blood and merits of the Saviour be not the 
gospel, I know not what it is. Now, surely our 
minister dwelt with great urgency on this point, and, 
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at the same time, with very great plaioness, so that even 
the simplest mind could take it up." ^* May be," said 
the man ; ^^ but, for my part, I got very little gude o* 
the discourse. You speak of plainness, but I hold plain- 
ness to be silliness, downright silliness. I like a deep 
sermon, something that I cannot comprehend, that shows 
the man." " You say you got little good — that may be 
— but the reason of that may be something yery differ- 
ent from what you suppose. You may think it lay with 
the preacher, or with his subject, or in the want of depth, 
as you insinuate ; but, did it neyer occur to you that the 
reason might be entirely in yourself." *^In me I how 
can that be ? I am sure that I listened like other folk, 
and it may be a great deal better, for I saw some sleep- 
ing, and others carelessly staring about the church. 
Now, I say, I hearkened to what the minister said, and 
tried to comprehend him, and to get what little benefit 
might be going, but I came away neither dafter nor 
wiser for all that I heard, and I am sure if others liked 
to speak their mind they would tell the same tale." 
" That, I fear," said Saunders, " is too true. You stated 
just now that you likit a deep discourse, a something that 
you could not well comprehend — now you affirm that 
you could not comprehend him, then surely there must 
have been depth, and so one of your objections is, by 
your own confession, disposed of. But when you com- 
plain of the want of profit, I would seriously ask you, 
did you prepare yourself for profitable hearing before 
you went to the church, by which I mean, did you pray 
fervently for a blessing on the ordinances, and that the 
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word preached might come in demonstration of the 
Spirit on your heart — for you know it is the office of the 
Spirit to take of the things that are Christ's, and to 
show them unto us." ^^ I must confess," said the man, 
" I did not think of that, and I must acknowledge that, 
if the blessing was to depend on my prayers, the 
blessing I could not expect, for I did not pray at all. It 
did not occur to me that the benefit received in the 
church was in any measure in answer to prayer. I now 
see where my error lies." "Yes," replied Saunders, 
" and yours is not a solitary case. Multitudes enter the 
church in the same prayerless and irreverent manner, 
and after they have dreed out the time occupied by the 
service, they retire in even a worse condition than they 
entered the house of prayer. Their conversation on the 
way to the church, and on the road home again, is any- 
thing but suitable to the solemnity both of the day and 
of the ordinances." " And is this the reason, think you," 
said the man, " why one receives the benefit and another 
not?" "In a great measure it is. I do not say it is 
absolutely so, but, at least, this is the general rule. It 
is, indeed, most true that the Spirit of the Lord has 
often come without being asked, and brought home the 
word with power, as we saw in the late revival ; but 
still, I say, it is our duty to ask that we may receive; 
and surely it is a small benefit that is not worth the 
asking. The Lord has promised His blessing, but then 
He has said, " for this will I be inquired of, that I may 
do it." 

" It is remarkable to think," continued Saunders, " on 
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the difference between a praying person coming to the 
church in a teachable diaposition, and the person who 
comes prajerlees and thonghtlesBly : to the thoughtless 
eyerythiog is an offence — the minister's sabject, the 
diTision of his text, the manner of his handling it, the 
tones of his yoice, the turns of expression, his gestures, 
the use of certain words, his shallowness, his too great 
depth, his sameness, his noTelties, and what not — 
everytbing is an offence, nothing for edification: to 
the man of an honest, prayerful heart, on the contrary, 
everthing is good, if he comes with an open, earnest 
mind ; in his case, the shower falls on a soft soil which 
drinks it in, while as it respects his discontented, cap- 
tious neighbour, sitting in the same pew with him, the 
shower falls on the bare rock : the one profits by every 
opening of the mouth — the other remains like a field 
unblessed." " Well," said the man, " that is very 
much like my case, and I now perceive the canse of 
my restlessness in the church — my drowsiness, my wan- 
dering thoughts, my laying down my head on the weary 
book -board, my frequently looking at my watch, and 
my holding it up almost in the minister's face, to tell 
him to have done, and the relief which I felt when the 
blessing was pronounced, and when the rush was made 
to the door. I remember, one Sabbath, when sitting in 
the pew with a worthy neighbour, listening to the 
minister descanting on the love of God to sinners, I 
perceived the big tears rolling down his cheeks, while 
he seemed altogether unaware of the circumstances. I 
saw there was a difference between him and me, but I 
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could not discern wherein it lay. He was melted — I 
was unmoved ; he seemed to drink in every word — I felt 
no interest in the matter; he retired apparently happy — 
I was careless and moody ; and on my way home I was 
thankful for the relief afforded by the idle and loose 
conversation of a batch of people with whom I mingled." 
"That is exactly the thing," said Saunders; "now do 
you think that, if you and the person you mention, 
had spent a while in earnest prayer in the morning, 
matters would not have been different? " " I certainly 
confess they would; and the more especially when I 
think on the case of the worthy man who was so* deeply 
impressed. He must have been a man of prayer, and I 
know he was ; for that man was no other than yourself, 
honest Saunders; but I was not acquainted with you 
then, for I was a stranger in the place ; but now I know 
you, and I trust I shall profit in intercourse with you.'* 
** I have no remembrance," said the worthy man, " of 
the circumstance you mention." "Maybe not — for I 
judge you have often been in the same condition, and 
the frequency makes you forgetful of any particular 
instance, all of them being so much alike." 

"Aye, aye," said Barbara, "I am persuaded that 
many people become hardened even under the ordinances 
of religion. These words of the apostle Paul have often 
struck me with a sort of terror — ' We are unto God, a 
sweet savour of Christ in them that are saved, and in 
them that perish ; to the one we are the savour of death 
unto death, and to the other the savour of life unto life.' 
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Hech, Birce, but it is an unco judgment to be hardened 
under the very goBpel itsel'.^' 

'* Yes," added William Tait, who had just stepped into 
the circle where the conversation was going on, "the 
blame is ours if we profit not, and our responsibility is 
the greater according to the greatness of our privileges. 
In coming along the glen this afternoon, I happened to 
call at the Waterfoot, where I found an old acquaintance, 
Joseph Middleton, on his death-bed ! He has been a 
careless and irreligious man all his life. He has rarely 
been seen within a church for the last thirty years, and 
was in the habit of saying that he considered many that 
often attended the church, and listened to the gospel, as 
they called it, not one whit better than he was, but in 
some respects even worse ; and in this way he excused 
himself, and laid aside all care about his soul, and now he 
is about to enter into eternity, and to stand before the 
judgment seat, the regrets which he now experiences, and 
his forebodiugs, are truly fearful. He is an unbeliever, 
but one who has a terrific faith in the future. I spoke 
to him of the Saviour, and of the pardon which is pre- 
sented to the chief of sinners through the blood of the 
great atonement. I urged him to believe in Jesus, and 
to embrace the offered mercy, but all was in vain ! The 
poor man rolled his head from side to side on his weary 
pillow, tormented alike in body and in soul, and could 
find no rest for either. His condition was heart-rend- 
ing. I kneeled at his bed-side, and poured out a prayer 
to the Father of mercies in his behalf. He was somewhat 
calmed during the exercise, but in a short time his agita- 
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tions and terrors retomed, and we were all greatly dis- 
tressed. Our worthy friend, Peter Wilson, from Dunter- 
cleuch, repeated many encooragiDg passages of Scripture, 
whicli seemed to impart some degree of composure, and I 
left him in the hands of pious friends and came on my 
way." 

" Yes," said Saunders, " it is easy for people when in 
health and prosperity, and when the fear of death is at a 
distance, to talk lightly of religious matters, but when all 
comes to all, the case assumes a very different aspect — 
the dread realities of the fature rise up in frightful array, 
and drive them to the very borders of despair ! What a 
blessed thing is it to have the affairs of the soul all 
settled and secured before the last enemy approaches our 
bed-side, and the hasty summons given to meet God. I 
greatly pity poor Joseph. Many a time have I remon- 
strated with him, and warned him of his danger. Some- 
times he took it kindly, and at other times he sneered, 
and seemed greatly offended. God grant that his case 
may be a warning to us all.'' 

" But, William," added Saunders, " we were speaking 
a little before you came in of the reason why some re- 
ceive so little benefit from the preaching of the word, 
and this we all attributed to the want of due preparation 
and fervent prayer." ** Yes," said William, " the great 
defect lies there ; it is not the ordinances that have failed 
in their power, nor the gospel that is despoiled of its due 
effect, it is the repulsion of a hard heart that cherishes 
a strong aversion to the truth in all unconverted minds ; 
but even, in the case of not a few truly religious persons. 
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their lack of benefit from the ordinances is to be traced to 
the want of conscientious prayer — prayer for the minister, 
prayer for the congregation, and prayer for themselves. 
Let a person enter the house of Gkxl direct from his 
closet, with a heart warm in devotional feeling, and he 
will not have occasion to complain that the means of 
grace are ' wells without water, or clouds without rain.'" 
The cottage was a place of resort to the intelligent 
and pious people in the glen, and this, for two reasons — 
the interesting conversation of the good Saunders, and 
the neatness and comfort within. Saunders was the 
oracle of the glen, and Barbara was the pattern of 
domestic tidiness — everything within the domicile was 
kept in perfect order, nothing was out of place, and all 
was clean, furniture and clothes, and even the clay floor 
was dry, and dusted all over with pure yellow sand — the 
walls within were white-washed, and the roof was 
snodly thatched with heather, so that the cottage pre- 
sented an entire contrast to not a few of the others in 
the neighbourhood, where, on entering, all was in dis- 
order — tables, and chairs, and stools, in regular confusion 
on the floor — dirt was everywhere, on their persons, 
on the furniture, and in their beds, and dishes standing 
and unassorted for hours after the last meal — children in 
tatters, their faces besmeared with filth, discontented, 
brawling, and fighting, and paying no more regard to 
their parents than to the screaming of the corbies that 
sailed across the glen in a windy day. -All, however, 
were not of this cast, and though they did not equal 
Barbara's hut, they were, at least, respectable. 
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But the thiDg we would notice here is the jealousy 
cherished toward Barbara by the more tawdry and slut- 
tish of the housewives in the glen. The Mrs M^Larties 
who could not be /ashed to keep either their persons or 
their houses tidy, were fuU'of envy. Nanny Telfor, one 
of these slatterns whose house was a model domicile — a 
model of confusion and filth — stept one afternoon into 
Barbara's orderly and cosy hut, while the fire was blaz- 
ing on the hearth, the floor cleanly swept, the furniture 
neatly arranged, the air withiu as fresh as the air with- 
out, and the two daughters, Marion and Janet, the one 
busy sewing, and the other knitting. The sight was too 
much for Nanny — it was a reproof, a severe criticism on 
her slovenliness and disorderly habits; and she exclaimed, 
"Hech, sirce, but the pride o' some folk is no to be 
bounded!" 

Barbara, who well knew what was meant, calmly 
replied, ^^I dinna see what uppishness is to be at- 
tached to cleanliness, Nanny, unless it be the praise- 
worthy pride of having one's house made an attractive 
abode for one's own family, and a comfortable resort to 
any worthy neighbour who may see fit to pay us a visit." 
"Maybe," retorted Nanny; "nae doubt, but ye think 
yersels the best folk in the glen, and a' our decent neigh- 
bours are looked down on by ye, but, my certes, we think 
oursels as gude as you any day, for a' that ye get yer 
heads sae high. Nae doubt but ye may get a doon- 
come, and it weel sets ye, and I think there will be but 
few to bemoan ye." ** I dinna see, neighbour," rejoined 
Barbara, "I dinna see any just cause for a' this envy 
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and spite that ye manifest against me and my family. 
I am not aware of any injury that we have done to you, 
or to any of the neighbours around, to call forth any 
such expressions of ill-will as you have now given. 
You grudge to see the order and neatness of our cottage, 
but what is to hinder you to put yours in the same 
condition? The bum runs past your door as it does 
mine, and you have only to use it for the scrubbing of 
your furniture, if you like to apply your hands ; besides, 
you can easily obtain a little lime for the whitewashing 
of the walls, both out and in, and there is the bonny 
sunny brae at the end of the house, ye can bleach your 
clothes when you have plunged them in the tub, and 
rinsed them in the stream. And so, neighbour, I do 
not see where your means of cleanliness are in any way 
inferior to mine.'* '* Ye speak brawly, in trowth," 
retorted Nanny; "but where have I the advantages 
otherwise that you have ? The gude pay, mistress, the 
gude pay, what of that? ye hae an income like a laird." 
" I have only my husband's income," replied she ; " his 
single day's wages ; and I am wrongly informed if your 
husband's wages are not equal to mine, and, it may be, 
something better, considering the trade he drives; but 
you should know that much lies in economy, or good 
household management — ^which we wives should study as 
carefully as our husbands study their trade — for it is an 
old saying that no man will make rich if his wife will 
not let him." 

As this discussion was going on, the woman whose rent 
Barbara had so kindly discharged, entered the cottage, 
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and hearing the discourse, addressed Kanny in the fol* 
lowing manner: — ^^ You complain," said she, ^^of many 
things ; and especially of this, that your gudeman will not 
stay in the house, bnt prefers to saunter in the woods and 
fields, or spends an hour in some neighbour's house. Now 
do you know the reason ? I will tell you plainly — it is be- 
cause yon keep such a dirty, disorderly house; the chil- 
dren arc in rags ; the poor things are heartless because 
they are not kept so tidy, nor fed so regularly, as other 
children ; eyerythiug has a stench about your house, the 
foul air is ready to make one vomit; and there is your- 
self — how dirty and untidy you are ; you are not like the 
rest of the wives in the glen — you are no credit to the 
place; and there, besides, is your temper; you had a 
bonny face when you were married to Andrew, and you 
are not uncomely yet, and would still look braw if you 
were snodly redd-up — ^but then, your temper spoils all ; 
you speak harshly to your husband, who very ill deserves 
it ; and as for the poor children, you drive them about as 
if they were brute beasts^you never speak a pleasant 
word to them, always scolding and giving them bad 
names, and in this way you harden them, and are making 
them the worst children in the glen. Moderate your 
temper, Bpeak kindly to Andrew and the bairns, keep 
your person clean, mend your clothes, and the children's, 
scrub your house, arrange your furniture, make your 
home really a home, and you will need to complain no 
longer either of Andrew or the family ; it sets you ill to 
come into a house of this sort, where all is comfort and 
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kindliness, and to be going on in the insolent way you 
-were doing when I came in." 

This firm address somewhat cowed Nanny, who slunk 
from the house without retorting, and returned to her 
hut to ruminate on the castigation she had so justly 
merited. 

Not a few in the glen profited by Barbara's domestic 
management. She set the example to every household, 
and the younger women especially became her imitators, 
so that cottage emulated with cottage, till a great and 
general improvement was discernible. 



CHAPTER VII. 



Bob'g adyentore— Joek Ohoap, the ehapman— Exhortation —Re- 
▼enge— Oharacter of Jock—Mimgo Clark— Bob's snocess— Bvll'of 
aTarice. 



One day Bob appeared in the glen with his equipage, 
his blue caravan well crammed with goods, and the 
sturdy mule dragging the vehicle with a cautious step. 
He stopped at the door of Muckle Carco, where he was 
a welcome guest. The cottars greeted him with a hearty 
cheer, and no one felt envious at his prosperity. The 
mule crept into his old stall in the stable, and the cara- 
van was safely lodged under cover. Since he left the 
glen, he had accomplished a wide circuit, which occupied 
nearly a whole year. In the evening, when the doxnestics 
and a number of neighbours had forgathered around the 
hearth in the spacious kitchen, the gudeman felt a strong 
curiosity to learn how matters had faired with Bob during 
his long absence, and what news was from beyond the 
hills. If the company was ready to listen. Bob was as 
ready to communicate; and so he rehearsed a variety of 
incidents that had befallen, and one in particular, which 
we shall here relate. 

" As I was trudging along the wilds of Crawfordjohn," 
said he, " on my way from Douglas Water, where I have 
a number of customers, all good and trustworthy folk, 
among whom I have no scruple in distributing my wares, 

F 
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for they generally pay honestly and at the set time, and 
are kind both to myself and the mule — and so, you see, 
as I was coming through the wilds of Crawfordjohn, whom 
should I encounter but Jock Cheap, the chapman — he 
was loaded with a heavy pack, for he is a strong fellow, 
and can crouch under a weighty burden with ease; he 
had been showing his wares in a shepherd's house by the 
wayside, and he issued from the door just as I was 
passing. 

"'Ho, Bob,' he cried, 'how goes the world with 
you?' 

" ' Pretty fairly,' I said. 

" ' So I presume,' quoth he ; ' for I see you are equipt in 
good style, with your blue caravan and your douce 
mule.' 

" ' The caravan,' I replied, ' eases one's back, and helps 
to carry a greater quantity of goods, and altogether 
makes the business much more profitable. I see,' said I, 
' that ye have a heavy load on your shoulders, and if you 
have no objections, you may throw it on the top of the 
caravan j it will ease you for a part of the way, as we 
seem to be going in the same direction.' To this he 
consented, and by our united efforts we tossed the bur- 
den on the roof of the machine, and so balanced it 
that it lay pretty solidly on the arched roof of the 
carriage. 

" We walked on for a while in friendly chat on various 
matters; and from one thing to another we came to 
speak of the selling our wares. He affirmed that it was our 
plain duty to take as much as we could possibly get, and 
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that we Bbould feel no scruple on the ground of what 
some people might deem an overcharge. * For you see,' 
said he, ' we don't force our goods on any person ; we tell 
them our charges, and if they don't choose to take the 
articles they can let them alone.' 

** ' True,' I said, * they can ; but still we ought to have 
an honest rule by which we ought to act. Every one, to 
be sure, has his rule, and that rule, I fear, is avarice, 
pure greed and extortion, downright extortion, and this 
seems to be the order of .the day with not a few in our 
line.' 

" 'You hit hard,' he retorted ; 'but surely " common 
custom should be common rule," and I don't see how I 
should be blamed for acting just as others do. You talk 
of an honest rule, but what is that rule, pray?' 

" ' That rule,' I replied, ' is conscience, which, enlight- 
ened by the Divine law, ought to be every man's rule in 
all his transactions with his fellow-men. If we let this 
go, we become like a ship torn from its anchorage, and 
goes adrift on the high seas. For my part, I would 
rather have a penny, a single penny, small as that sum is, 
with a good conscience, than a pound even in a slightly 
dishonest way. In the one case you may expect a bless- 
ing, and in the other a blight, for, depend upon it, dis- 
honest gain will eat like a canker at the root of all our 
substance, which will consume it either in our own life- 
time or in that of our successors. Ill-gotten gear, they 
say, seldom reaches the third generation. I prize a good 
conscience in the way of business more than all that is in 
my bit caravan ten thousand times over, and I would 
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much lather tosB the whole into that da^ Daneaton 
stream betoe as there, and drive the mule to the hiU, 
than deal dwhancBtly even in the mort trifling traoa* 
actioo/ 

*^ ^ Wen,' replied my companion, *• yon and I differ, 
and differ widely. I don't, it may be, approve of extor- 
tion more than yon do, bat still I affirm that we ought 
to take for oar articles as mnch as we can decently finger. 
I don't pretend to brag of conscience as much as yoa do, 
although, I opine, I have one within my breast too; bat 
I say again, that " common custom is common role," and 
this was the law before either you or I were bom, and it 
will be the law after we are dead, and so I don't like any 
hypocritical whining on the subject, and, perhaps, your 
transactions may not differ much from mine after 
all.' 

'^ * I do not by any means,' said I, * object to an honest 
profit even though some people may think it high, be- 
cause we have, in many cases, to lie out of our money for 
a whole year and more, and in some instances we never 
see a farthing of it. But, then, we are not to rob some 
in our sales for the purpose of making up the deficiencies 
of others, the public are not to pay for our injudicious 
transactions; our losses, like your pack, must lie on our 
own shoulders, and must not be transferred to other 
honest people with whom we may deal.' 

" * I tell you, honest Bob as you brag to be, that you 
are injuring our trade by your attempting to undersell 
us all by the rule of conscience which is an ellwand rather 
too long for my measurement, and the murmurings of 
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the dealers in our line are beooming universal. Since 
you, with all your high pretensions, set out in this occu- 
pation, I cannot sell the one half that I used to do. The 
common reply when I enter a house is, we are waiting 
for Bob, we expect him this way very soon, his articles 
are good in quality, and moderate in price; and thus it 
is that the like of us are pushed off the ground, that 
upstarts like you may occupy our place. Now, I say, 
this is intolerable, and we must have elbow room as well 
as you; and so, honest Bob, I warn you to look to your- 
self, for there are angry fellows among us that will not 
spare if a suitable opportunity offer. My advice, 
then, is to fall in with us, and let us all have one 
purse.' 

** * Nay,' I replied, * rather let the trade follow my 
plan, and then we shall gain the confidence of the public, 
and consequently a better sale; and, though our profits 
may be small, they will be more extensive, and hence a 
greater benefit in. the end.' 

^* Just as I uttered these words the mule stumbled, the 
caravan shook, and Jock's pack came with a smash to 
the ground. The road was miry, and the heavy parcel 
was besmeared with mud. Jock got into a furious pas- 
sion, and declared that I had done this intentionally, and 
seized me by the collar. We struggled; he was a power- 
ful man, but I was nimble, and, after wrestling for a 
while, I extricated myself from his grasp, and kept him 
at arms' length, till a man coming up in the front with a 
loaded cart, made him desist, for the purpose of drag- 
ging his pack out of the way of the cart. I hastened 
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after the carayan, but he followed me with loud 
threats. 

^^ I had scarcely moved a mile on my way till he came 
up with me again, and this time armed with a heavy club 
which he had cut from the wood by the wayside. He 
now appeared in a more furious mood than before, and 
without ceremony he attacked, with his ponderous stick, 
and obviously with a murderous intent, and would, in all 
likelihood, have slaughtered me on the spot, had not two 
shepherds on the hill, unobserved by us, seen how mat- 
ters stood, and hastened to the rescue. Before they 
arrived, however, their dogs sprang forward, and one of 
them, a powerful mastiff, darted with the speed of light- 
ning on Jock, who wa^ above me, and tore him off, 
dragging him into a deep ditch by the road-side. The 
shepherds arrived with all haste, and tossed his pack into 
the ditch along with him. They soused him into the 
stagnant water again and again. His goods were liter- 
ally soaked in the water, and his mishap returned on his 
own pate. I wished no evil to the poor man, but the 
dogs and the shepherds wrought their will. How Jock 
will conduct himself after this remains to be seen, but I 
fear the worst. This occurrence befel just yesterday, 
and this day, as I was coming along, I met a man who 
told me that Jock came to the farm-house where he stays, 
and uttered grievous complaints against me, as havings 
in company with other two men, attempted to rob him, 
and that we misused him sorely on the road, and plunged 
both himself and pack into the ditch. In this way he 
was making the honest folk believe a falsehood, when^ 
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just at the moment, the two Bhepherds entered the house 
and explained the whole affair. He was then driven 
unceremoniously from the place, to tell, no doubt, his 
own story in other parts as best he might." 

Jock was one of those characters that lived by the way. 
He purchased damaged goods and sold them at the best 
price. Cheating was his business, and it was an easy 
thing for him to overreach the unsuspecting servant lassies 
and lads in the remote farm-houses in the uplands. He 
always made the strongest assertions respecting the 
superior quaUty of his goods, and always left a broad 
margin for what was called ^ Sprigging," putting, in some 
cases, a double value on his articles, so that, when he was 
hard pushed in bargain-making, he could afford to lower 
the thing nearly one-half, and thus made his customers 
believe that they got a splendid bargain. The reason 
assigned by him for his dealing in this way was, that he was 
in want of money, and that to help himself out of a press- 
ing difficulty in hard times, he was willing to sacrifice a 
good deaL It was in this way that the simple people 
were entrapped and swindled on every opportunity. The 
title which he assumed was ^^ Jock Cheap,'* and this was 
done for the express purpose of hoodwinking the unsus- 
pecting peasantry; and he succeeded to admiration, for 
he had well studied the art of popular gullibility, and 
fleeced both masters and servants at his will. In this 
discreditable practice he continued for a long time, and 
it was not till Bob arose that the people began to dis- 
cover the cheat, and hence his assumed title was changed 
into ^^ Jock Cheat, the chapman." 
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Jock is now entirely forgotten, but we well remember 
in our boyish days hearing the old people speak of *' Jock 
Cheap, the chapman." He left his successor in the per- 
son of the well-known Mungo Clark, who traversed the 
upper parts of Nithsdale in the capacity of a pedlar, of 
whom some curious things are still retailed. When he 
was on his death-bed, his conscience seemed to grip him 
a little for his over-charges in the way of his business. 
*'*' But," said he, in his strong nasal twang, to a friend 
who had been speaking seriously to him, ^^I believe there 
are large allowances to people in trade." It is to be 
feared that not a few in trade are inclined to act on 
Mungo^s principle. It is now many a long year since 
Mungo was laid to sleep in the old churchyard of Eark- 
bride, in Nithsdale, on the sunny slope of the hill which 
overlooks an immense stretch of country to the south. 
His body was conveyed to the burying-place in a hearse, 
a thing not common in those days except in the case of 
the more wealthy people. Among the attendants there 
were sundry people under the influence of liquor, and one 
person in particular was so drunk, that in order to con- 
vey him home some wags thrust him into the hearse. 
The boy who drove the hearse descended the hill with 
some degree of consequence, as being a conspicuous per- 
sonage on the occasion ; and, proceeding somewhat hilari- 
ously along in the direction of Drumlanrig toll-bar, heard 
a rumbling within the conveyance and then a human 
voice. He was struck with terror, supposing that either 
the veritable chapman himself had returned bodily, or 
that his restless ghost was making a mournful ado within. 
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He sprang from the box, and exclaimed, '^ that Mungo 
was come back; that he was speaking and knocking in 
the place where the coffin had lain." When the hearse 
was opened, there lay the drunk man, whom the bystan- 
ders restored once more to the light of day. 

fiob was now fully installed in the good graces of the 
cottars of the glen. They found in him an honest man, 
one who was in every way trustworthy. His caravan 
was packed to the roof with a great assortment of soft 
goods of all fabrics worthy of the price asked for them. 
The cottars recognised at once the difference between 
Bob's articles and the damaged pieces which Jock was in 
the habit of vending, and then the price was nearly the 
one-third less than what Jock Cheat usually demanded. 
With Bob there was no prigging. There was the article 
with its veritable price attached, and if it pleased, good 
and well, but if not, no matter, no higgling was per- 
mitted, take or not take, just as you please. *' I have," 
said Bob, ^^ in my transactions, two parties whom it is 
my endeavour to please— my customers and my conscience 
— and if I cannot please my customers but with the dis- 
pleasure of my conscience, then I just let them alone.'' 

Bob's sales now began to be general in the glen, and 
he soon became a great favourite, so that, with a few 
exceptions, the cottars would purchase from no one else. 
None rejoiced more heartily in the success of Bob than 
the worthy Saunders. He saw in him the principle of a 
sterling honesty which, though it might have some diffi- 
culties to struggle with at first, would overcome at last. 
** Honesty," said Saunders, " is the best policy, keep by 
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that, Bob." " My wish,'* said Bob, " is not to make 
what the world calls a fortune, through foul means or 
fair, but simply an honest livelihood. I admit that . we 
chapmen have much in our power, and could quietly 
cheat on a lesser or a greater scale without any of our 
customers haying the least discernment of the fraud. I 
haye had many opportunities of this kind in the way of 
my calling among simple people, which it required an 
effort to resist, but I did resist and overcame, and now I 
have the satisfaction of it. Of this I am fully convinced, 
that if a person once take the advantage even in the 
smallest matter, that he is in danger of doing the same 
again and again, and will come in time to stifle the voice 
of conscience altogether. Solomon says ' that the begin- 
ning of sin is like letting out of water;* so that sinning 
in any particular direction just needs a commencement ; 
and just as drinking becomes step by step an acquired 
habit, so avarice, beginning by a small gratification, con- 
ducts to cheating, extortion, theft. And what is extor- 
tion but theft; it is just a secret way of stealing, and the 
money acquired in this manner is put into a bag with 
holes. It is my daily prayer that I may be kept upright 
in my dealings, though I should never accumulate a 
single pound beyond my daily necessities." 

Such were the views of honest Bob, and if all men in 
their transactions were to adopt his principles, the world 
of commerce would soon exhibit a different aspect. The 
reigning sin of our nation seems to be the greed of gain. 
The very vitals of the community are prayed on by ex- 
tortion. It- is fearful to think of the amount of crime 
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that is committed in this way. And were avarice con- 
fined to the world it were less, but it has crept into the 
very church, and professedly religious men are not 
exempted from this vice. There is no idol more univer- 
sally worshipped than Mammon. 

We shall see more of Bob in his future career as an 
honest man of business, who pursued his calling with a 
good conscience, giving heed to the law of the Lord as 
his rule, and repudiating Jock's maxim, *^ common custom 
common rule." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Death of SaimderB's daughter Janet— Death-bed experience — 
Triumph of faith— Funeral— Strange cnfltoms. 

An event now befel which filled the household of honest 
Saunders with mourning. His daughter Janet, whose 
conversion we have already noticed, was seized with a 
disorder which terminated in death. She was of a deli- 
cate frame, was unfit for any active employment, and 
was therefore confined to the house and to her needle. 
So long as her strength permitted she was never absent 
from the church — a distance of about two miles and a 
half; but gradually her attendance became more seldom, 
through infirmity. This she much regretted, from the 
love she bore to the ordinances. She was always anxious 
to be present at the dispensation of the Lord's Supper, 
that she might obey the command, '^ This do in remem- 
brance of me." The last sacramental occasion she 
attended was a time of much enjoyment to her, but it 
was observed by her in the midst of much exhaustion. 
On the evening, when she reached her home, she felt her- 
self so feeble and faint, that she leaned upon the bed, 
scarcely able to move a step farther, and with great 
solemnity she said to her mother, ^^ This, I think, will be 
the last time that I shall drink of the fruit of the vine on 
earth in commemoration of my Lord*s atoning death." 
And it was the case. But then. He who was weaken- 
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ing her strength in this way, was maturing her in her 
soul for the heavenly rest, and preparing her for sitting 
down in the kingdom of God, with the great redeemed 
family, at a table that shall never be drawn. 

As her weakness increased, and death appeared in the 
prospect, her faith and fortitude arose in proportion. 
Her fear of death had vanished — her faith had conquered 
that. Her confidence was strong, her consolations 
abounded, her prospects were glorious. She waited the 
event of her dissolution with a heavenly calmness that 
was truly edifying and encouraging to the faith of those 
who beheld her. Her heart was already in heaven ; she 
longed to reach her Father^s house, gloomy as the passage 
might be through which she was to reach it. Heaven 
was familiar to her; she had often tasted of its joys, and 
she was willing to submit to the painful stroke that was 
to dismiss the soul from its earthly prison-house, and to 
introduce her into the presence of the Lord. 

As she drew near her end her pains were sometimes 
very severe, and though they extorted groanings, they 
excited no murmurings. She had resigned herself en- 
tirely into the hands of her heavenly Father. She knew 
that all was working for her good, and that the Lord 
chastened her for her profit. 

On one occasion, when she had recovered from one of 
her severe turns, she said to her mother, ^^ I thought I 
was just entering into the haven, but I find I must put 
out to sea again, and be for a while longer tossed on the 
ocean." O how sweet is rest to the weary, and especi- 
ally that rest that is to be found in the bosom of the 
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Saviour ! What a change most heaven be to the believer 
when there he finds himself ior ever free from pain and 
sorrow, for ever free from sin and guilty fears, and 
swallowed up in the plentitude of the Divine fulness, 
world without end I O earth, how frivolous art thou! 
how trifling are all thy pleasures and pursuits, when 
viewed in the contrast of a blissful eternity! How pre- 
cious is that gospel which raises the lowly heart to the 
loftiest heights of heavenly bliss, from which, on looking 
down on eartii, every sublunary thing dwindles into 
nothingness. 

At another time she awoke from a pleasant dream, in 
which she thought she was in heaven, and heard the 
blessed voices of an innumerable throng uttering joy 
and songs of praise to the Highest One on His lofty throne 
in glory; and, said she, ^^I thought that every one strove 
to raise his voice to the loudest pitch, and in the sweetest 
tones to celebrate the praises of redeeming love unto Him 
that loved us and washed us from our sins in His own 
blood, and hath made us kings and priests to God and to 
His Father, to Him be glory and dominion for ever and 
ever. Amen!" 

On another occasion, when she awoke from sleep, she 
said '^ she imagined that she felt the sweet influences of 
the blood of Christ coming warm upon her cold heart, 
and oh how pleasant it was!*' Happy they who have 
taken refuge under the covert of this blood ; it is their 
shield and their salvation. 

The day before she died she was much tossed with a 
restlessness that sometimes precedes dissolution. She 
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could find no ease for her weary body, there was no rest 
for it but in the grave ; but, then, the mind was in peace, 
in perfect peace, trusting in the Lord. The day follow- 
ing her pains and toils had greatly abated, for her con- 
stitution was worn out, and her Hfe hung by a single 
thread. At length the moment came when that thread 
was to be broken, but it was broken by a gentle hand, 
and she expired like a child falling into a sweet sleep. 

" One gentle sigh her fetters broke, 
We soaroe could say she's gone, 
Before the willing spirit took 
Its station near the throne." 

Thus drooped and faded the lowly flower of Crawick. 
Her name was scarcely known save by her immediate 
acquaintances. Her fame never spread beyond the banks 
of the secluded stream on which she dwelt, but she was 
known to God, and acknowledged as one of his children. 
Many a flower of the sweetest hues grows in the lonely 
desert, and is beheld by no human eye ; but there it lives, 
and blooms, and smiles in the face of the glorious sun, 
from whose beams it drinks in all the rich beauty of its 
charming colours, and after flourishing for a season it 
droops and dies, and is no more seen on earth. So is it 
with many a saint of God that wons in the solitude of 
the upland wilds. There many a pious family lives un- 
known to fame, growing up, generation after generation, 
in the fear of Grod. Janet Gray belonged to this class, 
and she was simply a specimen of many that might be 
given in the same situation of life. 

She was buried in Old Eirkbride, in Nithsdale, the 
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lonely reBting-place of her ancestorB; and there, among 
the minouB monuments of the ancient dead that have 
been forgotten time out of mind, is to be seen the lowly 
grave of ^^the flower of Crawick," which shall bloom 
again when the morning of the resurrection shall dawn 
on the gloom of the sepulchre. 

Many precious moments did Janet spend in poring 
over the Holy Scriptures, which were the nutriment of 
her faith and the solace of her heart. No book was so 
dear to her as the blessed Book of grace, with respect to 
which her motto was — 

** Here would I learn how Jesas died 
To save my soul from hell ; 
Kot all the books on earth beside 
Snoh heavenly wonders tell." 

The number of Scripture passages which she had trea- 
sured up in her memory was truly astonishing, and they 
were all of the richest description. On these she con- 
tinually ruminated. But this was not all ; she committed 
large portions of other books to memory. When she 
happened to receive the loan of a book, she applied herself 
instantly to lay up in her mind the best portions of it ; 
and thus, as the bee gathers honey from every flower and 
stores it in the cells, did she make a sacred treasure-house 
of her memory. Her mind was literally filled with 
Divine things, and she hid God's good Word in her heart, 
that she might not sin against Him ; and verily it did its 
work, in sanctifying her inmost nature and in purifying 
her Hfe. 

Her heart was continually 'vrelling up the precious 
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truths that had an abiding place there, and her profiting 
appeared to all, for her lips fed many, for oat of the abun- 
dance of the heart the mouth speakeih. It was delight- 
ful to hear her repeating not only whole chapters of the 
Bible, but page after page of any religious author whose 
sentiments were worthy of being retained. What a con- 
trast is all this to the conduct of many young persons 
who have pleasure in reading anything but the Bible, 
and who never think of storing up its sentences in their 
memory. For this they have no heart; songs and 
romances, and frivolous, if not profane, writings, are the 
only things for which they have any taste. Parents 
should be on their guard respecting the books that are 
found in the hands of their children, for their after life is 
often the result of that with which their minds have been 
imbued in their early years. 

In the dreamy watches of the night she used to occupy 
herself in repeating hymns and passages of the Word of 
God, and in this way she beguiled many a tedious and 
painful hour. The spirituality of her mind was such 
that even in her sleep she was sometimes as busy as 
when awake, in giving utterance to the pious breathings 
of her heart, and often repeated aloud portions of the 
Divine Word when she was unconscious of what she was 
about. Some have prayed in their sleep as earnestly and 
devoutly as when broad awake, and have even experi- 
enced communion with God of the sweetest description. 
All this displays a sanctified taste and a heavenly, state of 
mind that is much to be courted. 

Janet's intercourse with heaven was uniform, for she 

G 
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was never happier than on her knees in secret deyotlon 
before her God, and the blessed communings of her spirit 
with her heavenly Father often brought her to the very- 
gates of heaven. Her heart was far above this earth, 
and her faith entered into the most holy place. If ever 
heaven was enjoyed on earth by any human being, it was 
by her, for she seemed to have no other care than to live 
near Grod and serve Him. Those who lived with her 
knew the secret of her happiness, and could explain the 
cause of that sweet placidity which always rested on her 
countenance. It was because she was at peace with God, 
and experienced the ceaseless outlettings of Hia gracious- 
ness. 

She was remarkable for her love to the Saviour. As 
she had not the slightest suspicion of His love to her, so 
she did not hanker in her love to Him. " We have 
known and believed the love that God hath to us,^^ was a 
statement the truth of which she deeply felt. Every- 
thing she did or said had a reference to Jesus Christ, and 
she deemed no duty or privilege greater than to love 
Him. An aged woman who lived next door to Janet's 
abode used to say that a young female friend of hers was 
just like Janet Gray in her love to the Redeemer, and 
that she often expressed herself in these words — "O, 
what a pleasant thing it is to love Godl^' This love is 
the essence of all real godliness, the very soul of all true 
religion ; and where this soul is not to be found, all the 
rest of a person^s profession is a mere carcase, a dead for- 
malism, and utterly naught in the sight of CM. 

The great design of the gospel is to introduce this love 
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into the heart, and to fasten it there till it work its 
blessed work, in conforming the. whole inner nature to 
itself. Christ is an object of transcendent loyeliness, and 
on Him the soul may expand itself in all the depth of its 
intensest affections and holiest likings. And oh, what a 
happiness it is to love such a person I The heart must 
have something to love before it can be blessed; for he is 
of all men the most miserable, who has nothing to love. 
Man is made to love; and surely if we feel a pleasure in 
loving aught, we must feel the greatest pleasure in loving 
Christ, who is the perfection of beauty, and who loved 
us and gave himself for us. 

This account of Janet is veritable; it is an authenti- 
cated portrait of the original. She was cut off in the 
bloom of womanhood, and transported to blossom in the 
heavenly paradise of God. 

Her funeral was numerously attended, for the inhabi- 
tants of the glen ^* did her honour at her death," and all 
the obsequies common on such occasions were duly ob- 
served. 

We may here notice the manner in which, a hundred 
years ago, funeral services were administered in the glen. 
A person was sent round the district, to invite all the 
male population to accompany the remains of the de- 
ceased to the churchyard. The company invited assem- 
bled in a barn or some spacious apartment, to partake of 
the customary entertainment. The people were seated 
on forms or planks provided for the purpose, and a num- 
ber of servitors were ready to carry round the liquor and 
the different sorts of bread furnished for the occasion. A 
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minister or elder present began by asking a blessing, or 
more properly by patting up a prayer, which usually 
extended to half an hour at least, and sometimes to a 
much greater length. After this the first round, as it 
was called, was served, and this consisted of huge slices 
of cheese and loaf bread, preceded by a glass of strong 
whisky, and sometimes of home-brewed ale. Next fol- 
lowed a glaas of rum, accompanied with shortbread : this 
was the second round. The third consisted of a glass of 
wine, with large square pieces of rich bun. In some 
cases these rounds may have been repeated. And finally, 
there were carried round the circle, on trays or in baskets, 
a large quantity of pipes and tobacco, of which almost all 
availed themselves, so that the place was filled with the 
fumes that were puffed from a hundred mouths at once ; 
and this, mixed with the fumes of the liquors, caused a 
more than usuallsxcitement, and the talking and clatter 
of the company became deafening, and the solemnity of 
the occasion was nearly altogether forgotten. In many 
instances not a few were highly intoxicated, and followed 
the bier to the churchyard staggering from side to side. 
The lovers of drink never missed the occasion of any 
funeral to which they were invited. It was a festival, a 
high day, to which they looked forward with eagerness. 

The abuses on these occasions were often enormous; 
and the funerals of persons of some distinction were all 
attended by prodigious crowds, and large flocks of the 
general beggarhood convened from all parts far and near, 
in the eager expectation of a more than ordinary awmus 
which, at those times, was commonly distributed. A 
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worthy octogenarian once told us, that at the funeral of 
an ancestor of his the whole length of the road, which 
was the full stretch of a mile from the house to the 
churchyard, was filled with a procession, the rear of 
which was just leaving the dwelling-house when the yan 
was entering the " kirk -stile." Some, he said, fell by 
the wayside, dead drunk, and the beggar craft, who 
amounted to about sixty, were laden with the fragments 
of the breadstuffs which had been presented in the bam. 
These were great abuses — they were peculiar to the 
time, and were, no doubt, partly deplored by many who 
did not see their way to get rid of them. Many poor 
people who, on such occasions, wished to be like their 
neighbours, involved themselves in difficulties out of 
which they could never afterwards extricate themselves. 
Happily, these customs are now all laid aside, not only in 
the glen, but throughout the country generally. Our 
good friend Saunders complied with the ordinary usage; 
and if he had not done so he would have been regarded 
as niggardly, and one who, according to the language of 
the time, had buried his child like a dog. 



CHAPTEK IX. 



tha Umm-Bmpnri to Ibe lihi WfM ci Brrfihood— ] 
pimrtetHtj in tcDiac s rtoty. 



The people of the g^ were iaTOUied with an amiiial 
Tint fran the miniiiter of the parish, for the purpose of a 
general examination of the familim in the district. This 
costom was nnirenal, all the parishes were sabjected to 
a similar visitation. This was the more neoessary before 
Sabbath schools were instituted. The costom in these 
cases was to convene in a body the inhabitants of a cer- 
tain locality in some large apartment in a dweOing-honse, 
bnt more commonly in a bam, where plenty of accommo- 
dation was to be bad. The people were seated on forms 
aronnd the minister, who began the work by singing a 
psalm, reading a portion of Scriptmre, and prayer. The 
text-book used in these diets, as they were called, was 
the Shorter Catechism, or, as it was familiarly termed, 
"the single caritches" — a compendium of divinity which, 
it was understood, every child at school could repeat 
from beginning to end. The most of this, to be sure, 
YfM mere rote, still it had a place in the memory, and 
which, though little understood at the time, in after life 
was frequently found to be pf great benefit. As the 
Catechism was the text-book, all the people, young and 
old, were busy conning the answers to the questions for 
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some time prior to the public examination, which had 
been intimated from the pulpit a Sabbath or two pre- 
vious. It was the object of every one to outstrip his 
neighbour in the voluble and accurate recital of the 
answer to the question. This was deemed a high achiev- 
ment, for, if any one faltered or hesitated in answering, 
it was regarded as a fatal mistake and a decided failure, 
which was spoken of afterwards, and which became a 
subject of gdBsip in the glen. Hence, modest and timid 
persons, especially females, were very much put about, 
and the day of the examination was to them a very pain- 
ful ordeal. They stood trembling before the minister, 
and more before the people, their recollection became 
confused, and the subjects with which they were other- 
wise quite familiar vanished entirely from their memory, 
while a tittering might, perhaps, be heard here and there 
among the people. On the other hand, those who had 
fortitude or impudence enough could repeat the general 
answer with great readiness, and even pertness; but 
when they came to be questioned on the particular points 
in the answer, they 6ften looked foolish enough. 

In questioning the company the minister called the 
names in rotation, and each stood up in their place to 
reply to what question might be put to them. Strange 
answers, it is said, were sometimes given, which caused 
a general laugh throughout the bam, and even the 
minister could not contain himself ; but in general the 
replies were passable, and in some cases excellent, and 
much to the edification of all. The diet of examination 
sometimes continued the greater part of a day, till both 
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the people and the examinator were entirely worn ont. 
The propriety of such promiscuous examinations is very 
much to be questioned, and they are now, happily, dis- 
continued. In those times, however, no other mode of 
instruction was thought of. The modern plan of Sab- 
bath-school classes for children, and Bible classes for 
young persons, had not yet been conceived. 

The minister concluded the sore and tedious day*s ser- 
vice with prayer, when the people retired to their several 
homes. The examination, however, was not done with ; 
it was the subject of much remark in the glen for weeks 
after, so that any edification which might be supposed to 
be derived from it was in a great measure lost; and one 
wonders now-a-days how the people submitted to the 
task, and yielded to be pilloried before their neighbours, 
and to be subjected to the rude and unfeeling criticisms 
which were unsparingly made. But then our wonder 
becomes abated, when we reflect, on the profound reve- 
rence in which the ministerial office was then held. The 
word of a minister was a law, and his authority was un- 
questioned. And all this which, in appearance, was a 
slavish subjection, was really not so; it was a deep respect 
and veneration for ministers, as men who were set over 
them as their spiritual guides. They were reverenced 
for their piety and highly esteemed for their learning, 
and then their official appearances on the Lord's -day 
tended to deepen this impression. 

The minister was a pattern to the whole parish ; he was 
a father among them, and his counsel and aid were never 
withheld. The cottars of the glen were not behind their 
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neigbbours in other rural districts in true respect for 
their minister, and even to a superstitious extent. In 
the landward parts this, in those days, was generally the 
case, and some may be inclined to derive it from even the 
popish times. Be this as it may, the parish minister at 
that period had an immense influence in the locality, and 
he was a man honoured above all others save one, and 
that was the laird. 

The laird was the most important personage to the 
inhabitants of the rural districts generally. In those 
days the proprietors were much more numerous than 
now, since many small estates have been absorbed by the 
landed gentlemen of more ample means. But small as 
some of these lairds were, they were regarded by the 
simple-minded people with the deepest veneration. The 
authority of the laird was paramount in all cases, his 
opinion was not to be gainsaid, his word was law, and a 
subjection almost slavish was yielded to him. He was 
regarded as the father of those who lived on his lands, he 
was the feudal lord whose ancestors had for centuries been 
proprietors of the estate. The people considered them* 
selves in the light of his retainers, for their forefathers 
had, for the most part, been, for generations out of mind, 
residenters on the same lands. They deemed themselves 
as, in a certain sense, akin to the laird, whose interest 
was their interest, whose honour was their honour, and 
an insult done to the family was an insult done to them- 
selves. No person ever thought of giving the laird's 
injunctions a denial, his will was with tliem a law which 
must not be violated, however absurd or impracticable. 



I 
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" Jobnnie,'* said a person to a retainer, whose ideas of 
obedience due to the laird were of the most extravagant 
kind ; '* Johnnie, if the laird were to bid you lift the man- 
sion house, and place it down there on the smooth lawn 
beside the willow bum, would you refuse?" " Na, na," 
replied Johnnie, " I wadna refuse the laird ; I would just 
put shouther to it, and say it wadna do." As subjection 
to the laird in many instances was slavish, so, in other 
cases equally numerous, a certain power was supposed to 
be lodged in the laird by which he was able to control 
untoward evente. A poor man*s cottage one day took 
fire, and all the neighbours had collected to extinguish 
the flames ; the devouring element, however, seemed to 
overmaster their efforts. The old woman, the mistress 
of the hut, addressed her husband with some degree of 
impatience, and cried out, " O, John, send for the laird, 
send for the laird!" But John, whose ideas of the 
laird*s potency in such a case were not so great, ex- 
claimed, " Ou, what could the laird do although he 
were here? " 

Although the inhabitants of the glen, at the time we 
refer to— a hundred years ago — ^were not so prostrated 
under the laird's authority, still their reverence and re- 
spect were of a much higher cast than anything of the 
kind now-a-days. The glen, at that time, was appibr- 
tioned among sundry proprietors, and they had on these 
several estates upwards of five hundred inhabitants — 
that is, assuming the glen in its full length. The laird- 
ships were indeed small, and the income was scanty, com- 
pared with the princely revenues now enjoyed by our 
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large landed proprietors, still the lairds had the same 
respect paid to them as if their territories had been 
twenty times more extensive, and hence the salutary awe 
in which the people in these simple times were kept by 
those on whose lands they resided. 

Their means of livelihood depended more immediately 
on the lairds, and hence the respect paid from motives of 
self-interest. We have already hinted at the occupation 
of the cottars, but we may here make a few observations 
further in regard to their means of subsistence. In those 
days the proprietors were in the habit of dividing their 
lands into small farms to industrious persons who, with 
their families, laboured as servants on the different 
patches of ground which they occupied in lease. The 
value of land in those days was very low, and neither 
the landlord nor the tenant could make much of it« 
Both, however, contrived to live, although in a some- 
what sparing manner. In those simple times luxury 
was unknown, especially in the landward parts, and it is 
of them mainly that we speak. A few acres of ground 
industriously laboured by the tenant — for cultivated it 
could not be called — furnished food for the household 
and rent for the laird. These small tenements were 
numerous in the glen and neighbourhood; and whereas 
now one tenant occupies the whole district, at that time 
twenty or thirty leases might, probably, be held in the 
same locality. This was carrying the thing to an extreme, 
while now-a-days the opposite extreme has been reached. 
It is bad policy to overcrowd rural districts with a half- 
starved population, but it is equally bad policy to clear a 
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introduced before the main incident could be mentioned. 
A boy had one day fallen into a deep pool in the river, 
and was almost drowned. A woman who had been the 
means of rescuing him came in haste to Saunders* house 
to tell the news, and was in a state of great perturbation. 
^^ What is the matter?" exclaimed Saunders, when he 
witnessed the excited state of the woman ; '* What is the 
matter ? Tell us quickly." " Oh, have patience, and I 
will tell you all. Ye see, I was gaen wi' my bit pitcher 
in my hand and the bairn in my arm, the length o' Widow 
Watson's for the drap milk; for, ye see, the bairns canna 
want the milk — they need it for their sowp parritch or 
for a mouthfu' o' dry scone; but, indeed, scones are no 
sae muckle used in our house noo as peas bannocks; and, 
indeed, our gudeman himsel' says that he wad rather hae 
the jugf u* o' gude kirn milk than a waught o' yill ony 
day. Weel, as I was sayin', I was settin' out to the 
widow's for the milk. She is a douce woman, Widow 
Watson, and makes a fell strusle to bring up the family 
since the death o* her gudeman, wha cam' to an untimely 
end in falling off the cart o' hay when the wheel cam' 
wi' a jog against the muckle stane in the green haugh 
down by yonder. But I needna tell you, for ye weel ken 
a' about it. Poor woman, but she had e'en a sair heart 
that day, and there was muckle sighin' and dool amang 
the neebers when the dead body o' the worthy man was 
carried into the house. I hae aye been wae for the widow 
sin' syne." 

"A' true, a' true," cried Saunders; "but what o' the 
particular ye were gaen to tell us o' — ^what of it? " 
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^^Weel, ye see, as I was saunterin' alang the 
road, the poor bairn began to yammer and greet in 
my arm. She is a gude waen for ordinary and I 
couldna think what could be the matter, when I fand 
that she had been jaggit wi' a prin in my apron ; and 
so, when I got the poor thing composed a wee, and 
promised her a drink o^ milk at the widow's, for ye see the 
widow is no stintit in the measure o' her milk like mony 
ane, nor does she put water intil it like some folk we 
needna name. Na, na, she's an honest body, the widow; 
she was aye kent for that. So, as I was stepping tentily 
alang the road, I sees a great cleckin' o' children gathered 
about the hackberry tree that grows close by the road- 
side, and overhangs the deep pool at the bend of the 
Crawick. There were three or four biggish callants up 
amang the branches, swingin' about like sae mony craws 
dabbin' the red berries on the muckle rowan tree at the 
back o' the house there, when ane o* them missed his 
grip and fell plump down into the dark pool right over 
the head. My een dazzled, his bit bonnet was caught by 
a branch. It was a bonnet that his mother had bought 
frae Bob, for she had been cheated by the one she coft 
afore frae Cheap Jock. It was blue, and had a bonny 
red tap on the crown o't, and a bright yellow rim for a 
border, just like gowd, and " 

" And what !" exclaimed Saunders. " Tell us about 
the boy, we want nane o' yer rigmaral; come to the 
point at once, woman ; I want to ken if the callant was 
drowned or saved — what became of him?'* 
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" Ou, am just comin' till't," replied the loqua- 
cious wife ; ^^ and is na it right that ye should 
ken a' about it, if ye will hear patiently. But ye are for 
a' the world like Ned Jackson wi' the peats that day that 
the laden car and the horse came tumblin' down the steep 
brae at the back o' the house there, and so in that gate 
saved the poor beast from draggin' them round a' the 
crooks and windings o' the road. There, cried Ned, ye 
ha^e the hale at ance, and that without ony ceremony. 
My certes, but Ned did the thing nicely and in a trice, 
too. Noo yer just for a' the world like Ned — ye wad 
jump to the end o' the matter at ae lowp — but poor Ned 
is awa, and sair did his minny moan that day his head was 
laid in the graff." 

"O woman," muttered. Saunders, "but ye wad try 
the patience of Job." 

"It wad be weel," replied she; "it wad be weel for 
some folk if they wad but learn the patience of Job, they 
wad be mair attentive to listen to what is said, especially 
on an occasion like this. 

" Weel, as I was sayin', the callant gaed plump down 
to the bottom o' the pool like a shot craw frae a tap 
branch when the lead draps gae into its crappin. When 
I saw what happened, I set down the pitcher, and stappit 
the bairn into the arms o' a muckle lossock that was 
stanin gaivin* and glowerin^ wi' the rest. I saw the lassie 
could be trustit, for she had a decent look, and weel put 
on ; and sae I sprang to the pool, and just as the callant's 
curly ppw cam up in a bowt aboon the water, I clutched 
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him by the dreepin^ hair and drew him to the side. I 
saw that there was life in him, for he gave a lang fetch 
or twa and then began to breathe. We carried him to 
his mother's house, where he was strippit o' his wet claes 
and put into a warm bed, and in a short time he cam 
round. But, my certes, the hackberries were soon for- 
gotten, and there was a quick skailin^ among the bairns. 
Noo, Saunders, you that^s a man that works among wood, 
what think ye o' tak'in' your heavy axe, and gang and 
hew down that hackberry tree this blessed day, and that 
will prevent a' sic mishaps for the time to come?" 

" It shall be done as you say," replied Saunders, " and 
thank ye for the hint, and there is my hand for the good 
deed in saving the poor boy's life ; only I say, that in 
telling news, or indeed in relating any story, don't keep 
people in suspense by mentioning all the outs and ins 
connected with the thing, but come to the point at 
once, though I would not advise you to imitate Ned 
and the peats either; his was haste and confusion 
at the same time — all was topsy-turvy. Indeed our 
minister, honest man, was complaining to me yester- 
day nae farther gane, of the women of our glen, and 
even of the men, but especially of the wives, how 
they wasted so many words and 3% much precious 
time in telling even a simple matter. He was visit- 
ing Janet Young's child that has been so poorly, and he 
said the mother sat down and deliberately detailed the 
whole thing respecting the bairn's trouble, and all the 
different kinds of medicine that the doctor had prescribed, 
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backwardB and forwards, Bummered and wintered, till his 
patience and his time were so exhausted that he deliber- 
ately rose and walked to the door. Now, my advice to 
you is, neither to waste time nor words in telling what 
you wish to communicate, and you will secure more 
patient listeners than some of us have been on this oc- 
casion." 



CHAPTER X. 

Bob'fl establishment in Say-na-Whair— His marriage— The Urking— 
Old oastoms observed in the glen— Festivities— AmoBements — 
Cock-fighting— Snioide in the glen— The burial. 

On the eyening of a fine Bummer's day Bob*s equipage 
was seen moyiDg up the glen, and wives and children 
and all were alive to the circumstance. Bob had for a 
long time been a universal favourite, and was always 
hailed with a cordial welcome. Jock Cheap was off the 
field, his deceit and extortion having been fully disco- 
vered, and more especially after the violence he offered 
to Bob. Other pedlars, it is true, occasionally visited 
the place, but met with sparing encouragement. Bob's 
character was now established, and his business equally 
so. Indeed, he had been so prosperous that he was now 
resolved to resign the caravan and to set up an establish- 
ment in some village or town. His wandering life, 
though pleasant enough in summer, when roads and 
weather were good, was, in winter especially, a very dis- 
agreeable affair. Sometimes his progress was impeded 
by flooded waters which no bridges spanned; at other 
times he was retarded by deep snows, which imprisoned 
him in a farm steading for weeks together. All this was 
irksome ; and although he paid nothing for his lodgings — 
he and the mule being welcome to free quarters, still he 
felt a debt of obligation which was not pleasant. 
This was now Bob*s last visit to the glen in the shape 
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of a trayelling chapman. At this the cottars felt dis- 
appointed; but when he informed them that his establish- 
lishment was to be in the neighbouring town of iiay-na- 
Whair, thej were content. In the town he had fixed 
on a suitable house in a public place, where everything 
was arranged for the goods within, and an appropriate 
signboard placed above the door without, intimating to 
all and sundry what wares were for disposal. Bob was 
as well known in the old burgh as in the country around, 
and there he was held in as high repute, so that very 
favourable anticipations were formed of the new mer- 
chant. 

It took Bob many a weary journey with his caravan 
to the distant mercantile towns to fetch the wares neces- 
sary to furnish his new shop. This, however, Bob over- 
came, and managed the business in fair style, and set 
himself down at the very first snug and bien, and with- 
out a single farthing of debt. But Bob had not only secured 
a goodly stock of goods, but also a numerous class of 
customers, so that his shop became a sort of public resort. 

A while after this, when his business was fully estab- 
lished. Bob resolved on having a wife, and the woman he 
fixed on for his partner in life was Marion, the surviving 
daughter of the worthy Saunders. An attachment had 
long subsisted between Bob and Marion ; and, perhaps, 
there never was an attachment more pure and ardent. 
This was well known to Saunders and his virtuous spouse, 
and both heartily approved of the projected union. 
Marion's mother was a pattern of household manage- 
meAt, and she inherited the tastes and habits of her 
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honoured parent. Her piety was of the most decided 
kind, and she was regarded as an example to all the 
young women in the glen. Bob was not the only suitor. 
A young farmer — such as farmers were in those days, 
neither opulent nor very genteel — sought Marion's 
hand, but did not succeed; and others, of a better order 
still, looked on the old wright's daughter with a favour- 
able eye. Bob, however, was the favourite, and to him 
she clung; and so the match was resolved on, and the 
union was to take place on a certain day not far distant. 
The marriage was to be held in Saunders's house, 
according to custom. A great ado was made in those 
times, in rural districts, on all marriage occasions. All 
the neighbours round were invited, for the wedding was 
what was termed a penny wedding. A private social 
wedding was in those days almost unknown, particularly 
in the landward parts. When the marriage knot was 
tied, the party sat down to a sumptuous entertainment 
provided by the bride's parents; and after this the 
whole company retired to a bam or some other spacious 
apartment for the purpose of social amusement, and 
especially for dancing; for without this a wedding was 
no wedding. A fiddler, and Bometimes two, were pre- 
sent on these occasions. Their seat was an elevated 
bench at the end of the bam, where they had a full view 
of the entire party. Around a table which stood on the 
right of the mumcians sat a company of douce, elderly 
people, and the more genteel guests who had conde- 
scended to honour the festival with their presence. On 
the table was placed a huge bowl, into which was emptied 
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a bottle or two of strong whisky, with a proportionate 
quantity of boiling water and sugar. This was what was 
termed punch, a beverage common in those times, and 
long after. This was handed round the company in 
cups and glasses to man, woman, and child, and it was 
deemed unmannerly if all and every one did not partake. 
The consequence of this was that not a few became in- 
toxicated and disorderly, and more especially as the 
dancing and deray was usually prolonged till midnight, 
and eyen till far on in the morning. Every one thought 
they had a right to swallow as much liquor as they could 
contain, because they paid for it. And their way of pay- 
ment was this: — A person went round the bam and 
collected from the men so much white money to defray the 
general expense of the entertainment, and then another 
contribution was lifted for the payment of the fiddlers. 
Whatever remained after this was given to the bride as a 
sort of dowry. Weddings of this description were 
attended with many bad consequences, and the almost 
universal discontinuance of the practice is now found to 
be no small advantage. 

On the following Sabbath what is called the kirking 
took place. All the friends on both sides met at the 
house of the newly-married pair, and accompanied them 
in procession to the church. The entrance of the party, 
in such cases, was usually after the general congregation 
had assembled. This was often no small trial to young 
persons, who were painfully subjected to the inquisitive 
stare of the whole audience. 

Bob and Marion sojourned for many a long 
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jeir in Say-wa^Wkair^ and reared a nnmerons 
and well-doing fanuly in highly proBpe ro cB circom- 



Before noticing more at length than we hare yet done 
the saperstitidas notions entertained hy the cottars, we 
may here say something of the times and old customs 
observed in the glen generally. These, to be sore, were 
not pecnliar to the locality, for they were rather national 
than otherwise; yet there were certain districts in which 
old traditionary costoms were more rdigionsly adhered 
to. One important seascm was the celebration of New- 
Year*B Day. The festivities with which this day was 
hailed were certainly of a very gross description; for if, 
even in onr times, when much more refinement is sap- 
posed to exist, BO great an amonnt of coarseness and 
debauchery prevails, what most haye been the case three 
or four generations back ? At sach seasons drinking — 
and drinking to excess — was the nniversal practice. 
Every honseholder had his bottie of whisky prepared for 
the occasion, and every famOy expected a visit in the 
early morning from what was called the first JU — ^that is, 
the person whose foot was first on the threshold of the 
cottage with a bottle in his hand, out of which a fall 
glass was to be drained, otherwise the rites of hospitality 
and friendship were understood to be ignored. These 
first fits were numerous, and the inmates of the cottages 
they invaded were plied with a series of draughts of 
strong drink even before they rose from their beds, so 
that not a few were quite intoxicated long before the 
dawn, and the fashion was continued, with short intervals, 
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during the whole day. In this way the debauchery was 
almost universal ; for even those of generally sober habits 
were led away with the prevailing custom, and thought 
it little harm. We have reason to congratulate ourselves 
that in our times, in the rural districts, the case is very 
different. 

Hallowe'en and all the other seasons of festivity handed 
down either from Pagan or Popish times, were, in their 
turn, sedulously observed by the people of the glen. 
Births, baptisms, burials, and marriages were all then 
times of festal display, even as they are to a great extent 
in our time. 

Their amusements differed little from those in the pre- 
sent day, so that it is n6t necessary to particularise them, 
only it may be observed that there was one amusement 
of a very cruel kind which we may specify, and that was 
cock-fighting, and that, too, on the floor of the parish 
school itself. On the day appointed for the competition 
the boys brought the fowls, which had been reared and 
trained at home for the combat which promised so much 
entertainment not only to the school children, but to a 
multitude of the population of the district who, having 
been so loDg accustomed to the scene, never suspected 
that there was even the slightest harm in it. The brutal 
exhibition, however, tended to harden the youthful feel- 
ings, and to superinduce a cruelty of disposition which, 
in many cases, might remain through life. The comba- 
tive tendency of the youth of that period may, perchance, 
partly be traced to this disgusting practice — a practice 
now happily unknown. 
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We may here notice an inoident which befel in the 
quiet history of the glen, of a yery tragic nature. A 
person of a somewhat strange appearance had found his 
way into the glen, and, passing from door to door, he at 
last came to the farm-house of Muckle Carco, where he 
found quarters for the night. The people of the house 
to whose hospitality he was so kindly admitted, could not 
well understand their strange guest. There was some- 
thing unaccountahle about his aspect; and though they 
were no strangers to the varieties of mendicant character 
which they daily witnessed among the strolling beggars 
that infested the glen, yet there was something altogether 
mysterious about the man — at least so they thought. 
Sometimes they were inclined to laugh at him, sometimes 
to pity him, and sometimes to stand in awe of him. The 
children especially — those unerring physiognomists — when 
they surveyed his countenance, ran away in tenor. His 
dormitory was the usual place assigned to mendicants, 
namely, an outhouse. The bed was spread on the floor, 
and consisted of a layer of soft and sweetly scented hay, 
or fresh straw, with a suitable covering of warm bed 
clothes. The man was conducted to his resting-place for 
the night, and there left alone in the dark. The door 
was locked — a precaution necessary to prevent an elope- 
ment, a circumstance which had frequently happened in 
the dark, when the bed clothes and other articles had 
been unceremoniously carried off, and the thief was far 
away before the day broke. 

On opening the door of the outhouse, in the early 
-norning, to peep in on the mendicant lodger, what'waa 
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the Borpnae of the person, a female servant, to find the 
beggar man suspended from a rafter bj the neck, and 
quite dead! She fled screaming from the spot, and all 
the inmates of the dwelling-house rushed out to ascertain 
what had befallen. One after another looked, and were 
horror-struck at the deed. A case of the kind had never 
hitherto been known in the glen; no tradition had ever 
handed down the perpetration of an act so atrocious. 
Many a striking death had occurred in the locality — 
some had been killed by a thunder- bolt on the hills, some 
had been smoored in the snow, some had perished in the 
flooded stream, and others, losing their way in the wooded 
ravine, had been found dead — all distressing enough — 
but nothing so terrific as this had ever startled the simple 
inhabitants of the glen. 

At the time of this occurrence, it was a thing fully 
believed in the country places, that if a person who had 
thus suspended himself by his own act were, before he 
was cut down, accosted by a minister or godly elder, and 
interrogated respecting the foul deed, that he would actually 
speak, and tell out the whole tale, and also say in what 
department of the other world he had taken up his resi- 
dence. All this, a hundred years ago, was in many rural 
districts firmly credited; and on this occasion the neigh- 
bours insisted on sending for a minister to put the cus- 
tomary questions. Saunders strongly disapproved of this, 
and clearly showed the absurdity of expecting that a dead 
man should speak, and that the popular belief on the 
subject was an outrage on common sense. But, notwith- 
standing his energetic remonstrance, the deeply-rooted 
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sapentitioiiB notkm impeDed the people to follow the 
method proposed, and their determination wonld certainly 
haye been carried into effect, had not two powerful men, 
despising the ynlgar prejudice, entered the place, and 
without ceremony cut the rope and stretched the dead 
body of the maniac on the floor. This terminated the 
dispute. 

But another consideration arose. Where was the body 
to be buried? In the times of which we are now speak- 
ing, the corpse of a suicide was not allowed a resting- 
place within the precincts of a churchyard. The hallowed 
ground of " God's acre" was not to be desecrated by such 
a polluted thing as the remains of a self-murderer. From 
Popish times the idea had come down that the burying- 
ground around a chiu*ch was a sacred spot, because it had 
been consecrated by the Romish Church, so that all 
within its enclosure was holy. Accordingly, to admit 
the vile carcase of one who had terminated his life by his 
own hand, was not to be tolerated. A whole parish, in 
those days, would have risen up in the mass to prevent 
such an unheard of profanation. What, then, was to be 
done? The following plan was resorted to, and scrupu- 
/ lously followed through many successiye generations, and 
the method adopted was this: that the dishonoured bodies 
of such unhappy persons were to be interred precise on 
the march between two lairds' lands or on the boundary 
line of two counties. Hence there is to be seen, till this 
day, the graves of suicides on the slope of the green 
Lowther hills, and exactly on the march between the 
counties of Lanark and Dumfries, in the neighbourhood 
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of the mlDiDg Tillages on Leadhills and Wanlockhead. 
The graves are quite visible, and we suppose that the 
bones of the dead may be exhumed even now. 

The dead body of this stranger, then, who had caused 
8o much offence in Ihe glen, and who had attached such 
a disgrace to it, was to be conveyed to the lonely Lowther 
heights, and there to be buried among the bones of 
fellow-suicides. Accordingly, an old hurdle was obtained, 
for nobody would lend a common cart for the purpose, 
in which the coffin was dragged for a number of long 
miles o'er moss and wold, and deposited in the place 
appointed. 

The cottars felt themselves eased of an intolerable 
nuisance when the body was removed from their midst. 
The public opinion is now much changed regarding such 
occurrences, and mental derangement is now assigned as 
the cause of such melancholy incidents, and the gates of 
the churchyards are no longer barred against the inter- 
ment of such persons. They are more to be pitied than 
blamed, for in their maniac state they cannot be regarded 
as responsible beings. 



CHAPTER XL 

Bftvbum's death — ^Har gayiaffa — Character of Barbara — Condolence— 

Graves of the martyrs. 

We come to a death scene of a yery different description, 
namely, the decease of Barbara, the worthy spouse of the 
patriarch of the glen. Her health had been failing for 
some time, and her ailments were gradually increas- 
ing. At last she was permanently confined to bed. Her 
condition filled Saunders with solicitude, he dreaded the 
worst, but committed all to the Lord, in whose keep- 
ing are our liyes and safety. The Christian graces in 
Barbara never shone so conspicuously as on her death- 
bed. Her gracious experience was of the most edifying 
description, and many who came to see her went away 
with the conviction that the grace of Grod was in her of 
a truth, that the religion which she professed was a thing 
of verity, which in her case bore her up under her com- 
plicated affliction, and inspired her with the hope of 
eternal life. 

Some of her sayings on her death-bed have been pre- 
served, and had been written down, at the time she 
uttered them, on the blank leaf of a book which fortu- 
nately we have in our possession, and which has stood for 
many years on our shelves. One day when a friend was 
conversing with her on Divine things she uttered, with 
great emphasis, the following words of Job, *^ I know 
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that my Redeemer liveth/' These words she appio- 

priated to her own case. The Redeemer of the patriarch 

was her Redeemer, her entire confidence was placed in 

Him, and the peace which she felt in her heart like a 

flowing stream issued forth from Him, the great fountain 

of infinite blessedness. At another time she said, ** When 

I think on the death of Christ for sinners and for me, it 

tak's an unco effec on me.'* This was the result of true 

faith in looking at the relation which the death of Christ 

bears to us ; for if we do not see that the blood of Christ, 

the great Redeemer, was shed for us, even for our avail 

personally and individually, no effect will be produced on 

us, and we will still remain indifferent and cold hearted, 

and as far from the kingdom of God as ever. Alas, how 

many look on these things with a cold indifference — a 

cold, contemplative gaze — and feel no melting of heart, 

and no attraction of soul to Him who shed His precious 

blood for the world's redemption. 

The death of Christ, as an atonement for sin, was the 
ground of poor Barbara's hope for eternal life, and an 
atonement of avail to plead with God, the God of un- 
compromisiDg holiness and justice as the ground on 
which he can honourably and justly save any sinner of 
the human race, and to save her, a poor creature, whose 
salvation was wholly dependent on His free grace. One 
day as she was lying quietly and ruminating on Divine 
things, and dwelling, as it would appear, on the words, 
'^ God was in Christ reconciliug the world unto himself, 
not imputing their trespasses unto them," she said, 
quietly but firmly, '^ I think I am reconciled to €k)d." 
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She felt that God in Christ was her friend; that He was 

propitiated, jndiciallj satisfied for human sin through 

the great sacrifice of His own Son ; and therefore she 

felt perfect confidence in Him as her Gk)d and Father : 

she rested in Him with complacency. At another time, 

when thinking on the great plan of redemption, she 

exclaimed, *' He hath satisfied justice. He hath magnified 

the law"— plainly intimating that she understood the 

ground of a sinner's acceptance with God. She was a 

virtuous woman, but she placed no trust in her own 

righteousness; her rejoicing was in Christ Jesus, and 

she had no confidence in the flesh. Unlike many who, 

ignoring the merits of the Saviour, go about to establish 

their own righteousness, not submitting themselves to 

the righteousness of God. On another occasion she 

was heard repeating the following lines of the psalm — 

" My soul, wait thou with patience 
Upon thy tlod; alone 
On Him dependeth all my hope 
And expectation ;" 

and then again uttering, with deep emphasis, this verse 
of another psalm — 

**I wait for God, my sonl doth wait, 
My hope is in his word. 
More than they that for morning watch, 
My soul waits for the Lord.** 

It is much to be regretted that more of her utterances 
were not retained; but these are all that are to be found 
on the blank leaf of the book, as taken down at the 
time. 

It was remarked, by the pious people that visited 
her in her last illness, that she spoke from her sick-bed 
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more like an angel than a human being. Her heart was 
brimful of spirituality, and her communion was almost 
uninterrupted. She had a remarkably sweet voice; and 
often in the night season she was exercised in singing 
the high praises of Grod. A redeemed soul delights in 
such an exercise ; it is a foretaste of the heavenly anthems 
which are sung in the heavenly places. For many 
weeks she lingered on in her weakness till her body was 
brought very low ; but her spirits were not in the least 
abated. Her mind was clear and vigorous ; and as days 
and nights passed on, her faith grew stronger. At 
length the last struggle came, and she died in triumph, 
rejoicing in hope of the glory of Grod. 

The edifying death of Barbara Gray produced a salu- 
tary effect in the glen. The careless people who were in 
the habit of holding up religious persons to ridicule were 
awe-struck, and Barbara's Christian-like departure, com- 
bined with the suicide of the strange man, silenced 
scoffers for a time, and led not a few to serious reflection. 

The worthy patriarch had now sustained a heavy loss. 
Barbara was a crown to her husband; and though many 
daughters had done virtuously, she excelled them all. 
Saunders, however, was supported in his bereavement by 
the self -same grace that upheld his saintly spouse in her 
last trial, and he deported himself as a Christian man 
should, and bowed in acquiescence to the will of the 
Lord. He did not want his comforters, for many reli- 
gious men of his acquaintance consorted with him, and 
spoke words of sweet consolation in his ears, while the 
Spirit of the Lord spoke peace to his heart. 



1 
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The next care iras the funeral. The burying-place of 
the anoeaton of Saunders and of Barbara was, as has 
been already mentioned in speaking of the funeral of 
Janet, the lonely churchyard of Kirkbride — lonely now, 
but not lonely then, with its little Kirkton, and a variety 
of cottages clustering around and on the sunny braes 
beneath. It is a sweet resting-place, and many genera- 
tions of forgotten dead sleep around the little church 
which had had its station there for hundreds of years, 
though now in ruins. It was to this place, around which 
old stories and strange traditions cluster, tliat Saimders 
conveyed the remains of his dear wife, and there to rest 
side by side with those of his beloved daughter Janet. 

The glen lost a person of no inferior worth and esteem 
when it lost Barbara. She was, indeed, a mother in 
Israel. She was of great use among the young females. 
Her mind was of a superior order; and though she was a 
person of no education further than what was common 
in those times, and of the same kind as that which honest 
Ledgeo Cooper imparted to the rustic children in his 
schoolroom. Her good sense, however, was in a great' 
measure a substitute for this. Her knowledge of Divine 
truth was the principal thing that distinguished her. 
She knew the Bible to be true, and the great doctrines 
which it contained were the food of her soul. Many a 
time did Saunders and she together pore over the Divine 
Word, and pray in unison that they might be enabled to 
comprehend its meaning, and to feel its power on their 
hearts. Many a little sermon did she preach, in quoting 
passages of Holy Writ to a neighbour who might hap- 
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pen to step into her honse; so that it might be well said 
of her, *' Her lips fed many." 

She was remarkable for her peaceable disposition, and 
many a time did she quash the brawls that arose among 
the neighbours. Her kindlj manner soothed their augry 
spirits, and often converted foes into hearty friends. She 
was a woman that ruled her own spirit, and consequently 
had power oyer those whose tempers otherwise were by 
no means easily tamed. The amount of harmony which 
prevailed in the glen was greatly owing to her influ- 
ence. 

Her forgiving temper had occasion to display itself 
in various instances, one of which we have already noticed 
in a former chapter, in reference to her paying the rent 
of the woman who was her enemy, and who, by the 
kindly deed, became her attached friend, and none 
lamented her death more than poor Eppie. 

Her behaviour was in all respects such as became her 
profession. She moved quietly through life, and went 
as gently through death. There were but few in the 
glen who did not lament her departure; and those who 
spoke ill of her while she lived, spoke well of her when 
she died. The memory of the just is blessed; and all 
wished that their last end might be like hers. But how 
vain the wish, if the heart be not given to God while 
living! 

Saunders deeply felt the lost, but then he just drew 
nearer that Saviour who could fill the void and make up 
for all. He felt lonely in his own house, and sadly mused 
on the days that had passed away. But he had pe^ice 
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within, and happy fellowBhip with God in Christ, and he 
was content. 

A niece of his own was now brooght to ke^ house 
with him, a pions yonng wonutn, the yerj pctore of his 
dear Janet — whose memory lay so near his heart — both 
in person and in disposition. Her piety was of an 
elevated stamp, and she became a great comfort to him, 
and a great favourite in the glen. 

As Saunders was a person of mnch esteem in the dis- 
trict, and well known far beyond the glen, there wanted 
not a goodly number of pious sympathisers with him in 
bis affliction. Not a few came from distant parts, and 
from the far-back moorlands, to converse with him whom 
God had wounded. He had himself comforted many in 
similar circumstances; and now, when he needed, he was 
not forsaken — not forsaken either of God or of man. In - 
tercourse with the godly is always pleasant to the spiritu- 
ally-minded and the Lord makes use of this intercourse to 
impart strength to the drooping hearts of His people in the 
day of trial. Sweet is a brother in adversity, but sweeter 
still is communion with our Great Brother, who was tried 
in all points like as we are, and therefore knows how to 
succour those that are tried. 

While many were coming and going in visiting Saun- 
ders, there entered his house unexpectedly two old and 
trusty friends, whose faces he had not seen for sundry 
years^ They were men of a kindred spirit with the 
patriarch, and men whom he esteemed as the excellent of 
the earth. They lived at a great distance from the glen, 
in the upland wilds of Lanarkshire. They were men 
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well advanced in life, but stout and hale; and, what was 
remarkable, the one was Saunders's spiritual father, and 
the other was Barbara^s. They were not aware of what 
had befallen their ancient friend in his domestic circle ; 
but haying been traversing the moors on an errand of 
their own, thej resolved on visiting the glen to see how 
it fared with Saunders and his family. No men on earth 
were more welcome to his cottage than they; and if he 
had been called to entertain angels, it could not have 
been with greater cordiality than he received these two 
saintly men. 

''*• O" said Saunders to John Black and Thomas Marr, 
the two men who stood before him, " O, what an inex- 
pressible gratification does this unlooked for visit afford 
me; I almost forget my great bereavement in seeing you 
under my roof." He theu told them what they were not 
aware of, that Barbara had gone to her rest; that her 
death-bed was a happy one, and that she fell asleep in 
Jesus. 

"Ah!" exclaimed Thomas Marr, "the Lord was 
pleased to bless my feeble endeavours to lead that sainted 
woman, long agone, to the knowledge of the Saviour^ 
and I hoped that on my visit here I might see one who 
had made no small progress in the divine life. But she 
is gone — ^yes, gone to the blessed rest above; and let us 
follow her: we shall meet in due time." 

" Yes," added Saunders; "and you, John Black, so full 
of zeal and holy ardour, were the blessed means of my con- 
version, when I was thoughtless and wayward; but from 
the time, in my boyhood, when I was laid on my bed with 
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a broken limb, caaght by speeling the ravine on a sweet 
Sabbath day, which I by that deed profaned, and when you 
spoke to me of my sin, and told me of the Saviour whose 
blood cleanseth from all sin — I say, from that time I have 
been made to rejoice in the salvation of Ckxl. And now 
you are both here, and I regard you as sent by the 
Heavenly Comforter to cheer me in my loneliness; and I 
thank you most cordially for your kindly visit, only I 
regret that one is absent who would have greeted you 
with a welcome no less hearty. Sit ye doun, sirs, and 
the Lord bless you, and may you both be comforted, 
when your need comes, with the same comfort which 
your presence has now imparted to me." 

The worthy men sojourned with Saunders for several 
days, and their intercourse was of the most Christian 
kind. 

The thing which on this occasion drew the men from 
their homes was an impatient desire to visit the graves of 
the martyrs, in the upland solitudes where they hid, and 
fell, and were buried. "How came you to find your 
way hereabouts?" said the good patriarch. 

" We have," replied they, " been visiting the land of 
the martyrs, that holy brotherhood who loved not their 
lives unto the death, and to glean something both of 
piety and patriotism from that field.'* 

"Ah," responded Saunders, "those were the men, 
and those were the times. Our hearts bum within 
us when we think of the suffering days, and 
of what befel in what was called Hhe killing time.' 
Many were the thrilling tales which old Barbara Taylor, 
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that gracious matron, who dwelt in Upper Spouth, on 
the breast of the hill above us there, used to tell us. She 
lived on the very borders of those dismal times, when the 
enemy and the destroyer sought to wear out the saints of 
the Most High : but Barbara has long since gone to her 
rest, and many precious traditions are buried with her. 
You see, we have in our neighbourhood some of the 
graves of the martyrs, and sometimes I used to visit 
them in company with those who took an interest in 
these matters. It does one good to sit on their green 
graves, and think of all that they endured for our advan- 
tage. I well remember that on a sweet summer's day, 
when the sun was high in the firmament, that I stretched 
myself on the grass and leaned my head on a grave for 
my pillow, and I fell sound asleep. I thought I heard 
the most enchanting music in the air right above me, and 
these words fell on my ears — ^ These are they which 
came out of great tribulation, and have washed their 
robes and made them white in the blood of the Lamb. 
Therefore are they before the throne of God, and serve 
him day and night in his temple.' " 

^' I wish I had such a dream," said Thomas Marr, *^ I 
wish I had such a dream, for then I would think that 
my spirit was communing with the martyr band, who 
now triumph with Christ, their glorious Head. But 
what places have you around you here that you can point 
out as the sleeping-places of these witnesses?" 

'*We have, replied Saunders, ^immediately around 
us here a goodly number of graves of the martyrs 
that were shot in those woful times, and especially 
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by Douglas of Dramlanrig. There is Chapman^s 
Cleuch, just on the height before you, and Brown^s 
Cleuch, and Morris' Cleuch, where fell these three men 
by name, and where they are buried. But beside these, 
there are two graves plainly to be seen on the green slope 
before the Conraik farm-house, and another, on the same 
farm, on the bank of a brook that descends from the 
hill. We cherish their memory, and often visit their 
resting-places. All these are within the ancient parish 
of Say^na- Whair. But what places have you visited in 
your journeyings ? " 

^^We have," said the men, ^^more especially visited 
the martyrs of CrossgeUioch, and the grave of the sweet 
Marion Cameron, the sister of Richard. We have been 
at Ayr's Moss, where the nine covenanters fell by the 
hand of Bruce of Earlshall ; where Cameron's sword and 
his Bible are seen engraven on the through-stone in the 
lonely heath. W^e read the inscription — 

* Halt! cnrions passenger; come here and read 
Our souls' triumph with Christ our glorious Head. 
In self-defence we murdered here do lie. 
To witness 'gainst this nation's perjury.' 

" We next travelled to the cottage of the lone Priesthill 
and surveyed the grave of John Brown, the godly carrier, 
who was shot by Claverhouse at the end of his own house, 
on the first morning of summer in the '85, the black 
year, as it was called. In this I felt a more than common 
interest, as I am a descendant of th^ house by the 
mother's side ; and we think that little Janet, who stood 
by her mother when John Brown was shot was our 
great grandmother — at least so says the tr^tion in the 
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family of the Marrs. On leaving Priesthill, we came 
acroes the moors to visit yoa, our dear old friend." 

*'<' And you are welcome, most welcome, as I said be- 
fore, and I think the Lord has sent you to wean my 
thoughts from over-much brooding on the decease of my 
dear wife. But why should we grieve? She is in the 
blessed rest; and let us follow." 



- CHAPTER XII. 

Weird man*! mto— Brownies— Fairies— Warnings— WraithB— Witch- 
craft — Strange sounds in the lonely dell»— Blood on the stone in 
the haunted lin— Sights in the churchyard. 

We have already spoken of the apparitions and spectres 
that infested the glen, and one in particular which the 
worthy schoolmaster exorcised and banished from the 
lin, although a lingering suspicion was still entertained 
by some that the dreary Lady of the Drum was not 
wholly expatriated. Be this as it may, we come now to 
notice other superstitious beliefs common in the glen. 
And here we may notice the weird man's cave. There 
IS on the west side of the glen several deep ravines or 
dark gorges, formed by the rushing of the winter torrents 
adown the steep slopes of the mountain, and filled with 
trees and impervious underwood. There are many rugged 
gorges and hollow places formed by the erosion of the 
water, in the precipitous sides of the gullies, in the form 
of caves. These dusky chambers were supposed to be 
hiding-places in times of persecution, when men were 
glad to flee to such retreats, however uncomfortable, to 
escape the avenging foe. Strange stories were in circu> 
lation respecting these dreary ravines. Unsonsy persons 
were supposed to reside there, and weird men had their 
howf in the dark thickets that concealed the entrance to 
the caves. Few durst approach the ill-reputed places. 
These might be the dens of robbers or ill-conditioned 
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peiBODs, whose evil wishes could blight a whole parish, 
and who, unseen, could work mischief which none could 
avert. The weird man's cave was supposed to be there; 
and though none could say they had seeu him, yet all 
believed him to exist. And yet, after all, what was the 
weird man's cave but a concealed place of illicit distilla- 
tion ? A sma' stell, as it was called, was hid here, and 
the artful men who conducted it kept up the deception. 

Connected with the weird men were the brownies, 
whose existence was firmly believed in over all the rural 
districts in those days. The brownies were held to be a 
mysterious race; they were neither spirits nor ghosts, 
although somewhat allied. Still they were veritable 
flesh and blood; for they could eat and work, and in 
every way act like ordinary human beings. They were, 
however, but rarely seen ; and the intimation of their 
existence about a farm-house was by means of the noise 
they made in the bam in the night-time, by belabouring 
the lusty sheaves of corn on the floor. Many a farmer 
received substantial assistance from these strange visitors 
about whose premises they had taken up their abode, and 
which was chiefly in the winter season, a circumstance 
which, as we shall see, is easy to be accounted for. All 
their work was done in the dark, and no one could say 
that he had ever encountered one. That the brownies 
were real human personages is now pretty well ascer- 
tained. They were rife in times of persecution, and were 
a class of the covenanters who fled from place to place 
for concealment; and when they met with a friendly 
householder, to whom they made known their clrcum- 
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stances, they were taken under hiding and occupied some 
secret place about the steading, where they sometimes, it 
may be, resided for a whole winter in perfect security. 
And in return for the shelter so kindly afforded, they 
acted as serrants in the night season, and were more 
especially known as bammen. None of the domestics to 
whom the secret had not been communicated by the 
master durst approach the scene of their operations. 
There was an eeriness about the thing, and an uncom- 
fortable idea that the premises were haunted; and this 
helped to keep the secret. The farmer or whoever he 
might be who afforded them concealment would have 
been found guilty of reset, had the thing been known, 
and punished accordingly; and that pimishment was not 
light. Lairds were bound for their tenants, farmers for 
their servants, parents for their children, and even chil- 
dren for their parents, so that the avoidance of discovery 
was next to impossible. It happily never occurred to the 
persecutors, those troublers of their times, to suspect that 
the brownies were anything else than what the popular 
belief had assigned them, and hence no investigation was 
ever instituted. The people of the glen fully credited 
the doctrine of brownyism, and even supposed their 
partial existence in their own times. It was in the 
winter chiefly, as we have said, that they crept about the 
farm houses, while in summer they betook themselves to 
the open country. 

Next on the field come the fairies, a mongrel race, 
partly earthly and partly unearthly. The existence of 
fairies, among the people of the glen, was a matter of 
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orthodox belief. The shepherds on the lonely hills and 
in the secluded dells had seen them. But it was espe- 
cially on the early May mornings that they were observed 
dancing on the green spots, when the mist had lifted its 
curtain, and revealed what of fairy amusements had been 
going on behind its snow -white screen. They were a 
pigmy people, arrayed in green, and riding lightly along 
on ponies like hares. They were a harmless folk, whose 
abodes were cavities under the earth, and whose appear- 
ances above ground were only occasional. It was not 
to every one that they sliowed themselves in the broad 
day ligbt ; but that they were frequently visible, in lonely 
places, was firmly credited. Their evanishment, how- 
ever, was sudden when they discerned the approach of 
any of the human kind, who were seen peering through 
the misty vail, and taking notes of their sportive move- 
ments. Some people affirmed not only that they had 
seen them, but that while reclining on the hill in the 
warm days of summer, they heard distinctly, about high 
noon, the fairies kneading their dough with their tiny 
hands, for baking, and that at the same time they plainly 
heard a clock strike twelve beneath the sod on which 
they were resting. Many other things are recorded of 
the harmless fairies. Their race is now extinct, if race 
it ever was; what became of them no mortal can tell, 
and their memorial is going fast into oblivion. Their 
origin and their extinction are equally a mystery. The 
fabulous fairies!— did they ever exist? Inquire at the 
people of four generations past. What say they? 
But other visitants, more unearthly still, were known 
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in the glen, and these were what were termed wraiths. 
Wraiths were not ghosts — ^they were not the spirits of 
the deceased, bat something connected with living men 
and women, whom they personified in every respect. 
Wraiths, as was sappoeed, always foreboded evil, and 
nothing was considered more unsonsy than these same 
appearances. A man's own wraith sometimes became 
visible to himself ; he saw his own precise likeness in the 
broad light of day close beside him — sometimes in the 
open fields, and sometimes on the road, walking along 
with him as a companion. ^ 

On other occasionB, the wraiths of friends and neigh- 
bours became apparent. A worthy man, and an elder of 
the church, who died many years ago, considerably above 
ninety years of age, and in his youth cotemporary with 
the people of the glen, and fully imbued with their creed, 
told the writer of this that early one morning in.summer, 
as he stood at the end of his house, he saw the appear- 
ance of his wife, who, at the moment, was lying asleep 
in her bed, coming along the footpath that led up to the 
dwelling-house from the public road. He recognised her 
distinctly tUl she came close up to him — her countenance, 
her dress, her gait, ieind all about her, and, passing him, 
entered the house with a noiseless step. He followed in 
amazement, looked all about, entered the bedroom, 
searched everywhere, but no wraith was to be seen, and 
his wife in calm repose under the warm bed-clothes. All 
this the worthy man positively affirmed; and he was no 
simpleton, but a person of a strong and intelligent head, 
and withal a rare Christian. Nothing disastrous fol- 
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lowed thig, howeyer ill-omened the manifestation of the 
wraith may hare been supposed to be. But the tales of 
wraiths are endless; the people of the last generation, 
even, were full of them. We belieye that many of these 
phantasms may be explained on scientific principles; but 
then such solutions were unknown to the ancients, and 
they clung to their superstitious beliefs with a tenacity 
which, now-a*days, we can scarcely credit. 

Warnings before death formed another article in the 
popular creed of the glen. These intimations were more 
frequently imparted to aged women, who were not slow 
to announce to the neighbourhood what had been com- 
mimicatlBd. The warnings were given forth in yarious 
ways, according to circumstances. The worthy Lizzy 
Kerr could tell when a death was to occur, from the par- 
ticular noises heard in her husband^s workshop at the 
dead hour of night. She heard the axe and the saw, and 
the plane and hammer, and the same sounds emitted as 
when the nails were driven into the new-made coffin. 
From this it was augured that the decease of some per- 
son in the locality would soon be announced. Similar 
things have startled even cooler and more scientific heads 
than Lizzy's; as witness the occurrence that befel at 
Abbotsford the very night on which there died in 
London the person who was superintending the fitting 
up and furnishing the apartments of the great Magician's 
castle. The worthy Knight was roused from his slumbers 
at mirk midnight by means of an unusual noise in the 
room right above, as of sawing, hammering, and the 
throwing down of heavy planks on the floor. Sir 
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Walter was astounded, and hastily donning his night- 
gown and slippers, with a lamp in his hand ascended to 
the room where the hubbub was going on. On entering, 
nothing was to be seen — ^the deals and workmen's imple- 
ments and eyerything else were lying without the least 
disarrangement. Soon after a letter reached Abbots- 
ford, informing the Knight that the gentleman, the 
undertaker, had died the very night and at the very 
time the noises were heard in that particular room. The 
writer of his life remarks that this was a circamstance 
Sir Walter never could account for — not even he who 
had written an elaborate work on demonology. And so 
Lizzy's inklings may not have been so far out of the way, 
after all. 

There was also what may be called the ** dead tick," 
the click, click, which in the stillness of the night is 
sometimes heard like the gentle ticking of a wateh in the 
furniture, and especially in the boards of what are called 
'^ box beds/' This, as they supposed, plainly intimated 
that the sand-glass of time was nearly run down with 
some individual ^mong them. The moth digging its 
smooth round tunnel into the heart of the deals, and 
perforating the strong oaken tables with its assiduous 
knawings, was the cause of this; but then the circum- 
stance was unknown to them. 

A sound like a sharp, startling stroke on a table, as of 
a switeh smartly laid on by a powerful arm, was re- 
garded as a sure indication of some disastrous occurrence 
about to befall. This sound .was often heard, and is so 
still, although in our time it is not regarded in so 
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ominons a lignt. Famiture, when it is made of raw 
wood, i9 ready, in the process of drying, to shrink and 
to split with a sharp switching sound. A friend of the 
writer of this informed him that on one occasion his wife 
was ironing linen on a large table corered with a blanket, 
and as she was quietly smoothing the article with a hot 
iron, her husband standing by, the sound as of a switch 
striking forcibly the table in its whole length startled 
both of them with its suddenness. His wife, in the 
greatest trepidation, exclaimed, '^ It is a warning I" and 
sank down in a chair. Her husband, though not a be- 
liever in such frtetSy was somewhat put about, till it 
occurred to him to remove the blanket, when the table 
was found split from end to end, the heat of the iron on 
the wood having made the fissure, the smart crack of 
which caused the alarm. 

Witchcraft was another thing firmly credited in the 
glen ; but this was not peculiar to them, for almost every 
locality had its witch or witches, and there were such 
by name and surname, if not in the glen, at least in its 
immediate vicinity. The witches of Crawick Mill were 
famous in those days, and were heard of far and near ; 
and as the glen bordered on the place of their residence, 
it was in a great measure infested by them, and the 
simple people were kept in much awe by them. Most of 
the untoward incidents that befel were attributed to 
these weird sisters, who knew how to turn the whole to 
their own best account. This class, like the fairies and 
the brownies, have now fairly taken their flight, and left 
the district unmolested. 
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Another thing, however, annoyed the people in the 
glen, and that was certain strange sounds that were 
heard in the lonely dells. These sounds, though not 
frequent, were yet occasionally emitted. The shepherds 
on the solitary hills, and travellers in the dusky glens, 
have sometimes been startled by mysterious sounds issuing 
from the body of the mountain towering above them. 
That such noises were actually heard we ourselves can 
bear witness. On a fine summer^s evening, when coming 
down the romantic defile of Glendyne, and when at one 
of the wildest points of its scenery, the dead stillness was 
all at once interrupted by a loud sound which proceeded 
from the bosom of the hUl. We were startled at the 
occurrence, and looked round, if perchance a thunder- 
cloud might be in view, but there were only the clear sky 
and the bright sun. What could it be? It was as if 
a cannon had been shot through the mass of the moun- 
tain, for its report was close to our side. Could it be 
the fairies at work in their subterranean caverns beneath 
the blooming heather ? or of what mysterious operations 
in the bowels of the hill might it be the symptom ? The 
spot was far from human dwellings, and, moreover, it 
was on a sweet Sabbath evening, when returning home 
on foot after preaching two pretty long discourses from 
the mouth of a tent in the mining village of Wanlock- 
head. The miners were all at rest on that day, so that 
there were no blasting of the rocks far down in the 
depth of the mountains, and even though there had, the 
distance was so great that the report must have been 
stifled in the bowels of the hill a mile or two off. The 
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circnmstance we could not explain, still the fact was 
certain. A good while after this, however, the mystery 
was partially cleared up. There came to our hand a 
number of one of the Quarterlies, in which the identical 
subject was taken up and discussed on geological prin- 
ciples; and the writer of the article remarked that the 
grumbling sort of noise frequently heard among the 
lonely hills, and which had hitherto been inexplicable, 
was propelled from the interior along a line of a certain 
kind of rocks to the surface, and that this was probably 
owing to some commotion far down in the igneous mass. 

We have conversed with an aged shepherd on the sub- 
ject, an intelligent man, who has traversed the mountain 
walks for more than forty years, and he affirms that he 
has heard these sounds many a time, and that he was 
always puzzled respecting their origin. Of the fact, 
then, there can be no dispute. The people of the glen 
might regard them as proceeding from an unearthly or 
evil agency, and that such sounds boded no good, and 
thus they annoyed themselves. 

But the blood drops on the stone in the haunted lin caused 
much speculation. The stone is a large granite boulder, 
computed to be about thirty tons* weight, lying in the 
bottom of the gorge, and partly across the mountainous 
stream that gurgles through it. Certain red spots were 
of old seen on this stone, which were supposed to be the 
blood stains of a person murdered in the dark defile, and 
whose vengeful ghost was understood to visit the spot; 
hence the name of ^^ The Haunted Lin." The supposed 
blood-stains are still to be seen on a smooth stone, under 

K 
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the stream, close bj the boulder. The surface of the 
stone is sufihised with a beautiful crimson, which arises 
from a certain fungus attached to the upper part of the 
stone, and from which the red dye seems to proceed. 
This circumstance would easily lead the people of a 
superstitious age to imagine that it was the blood of the 
murdered man, which no water could wash out. It was 
near the lower end of this lin that the ^' dreary Lady " 
was frequently seen. 

Spectral sights in the churchyard were also matters 
fully credited; nobody thought of calling the things in 
question. Dead lights were believed to be flitting from 
grave to grave, and ghostly apparitions were seen stalk- 
ing among the tall tombstones, and sometimes observed 
leaning over the wall of the burying-ground in the pale 
moonlight, to the terrifying of the passers by. All these 
matters, and much more that may be gleaned, formed 
the popular creed of the glen, and of which the minds of 
not a few are not to this day disabused. The local tra- 
ditions of the glen have all passed away, and a fourth 
generation has now appeared on the ground, but appeared 
in a merely fragmentary shape, compared with the hun- 
dreds that once peopled that sweet vale. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Stonns— Thunder— Rain— BnowB—DelngeB—Pangeroas traTelling— 
Crawland — Saanden and his associates — James Barns, the smith 
—Peter, the wearer— Andrew, the tailor— Henry, the cobbler. 

In the days of the people of the glen about whom we are 
writing, storms unknown to us were frequent. The 
great alteration that has taken place in this respect has 
been attributed to various causes, the chief of which is 
supposed to be the extensive draining of the hills and 
moorlands throughout the country, for the purpose of 
carrying off the superfluous moisture, and thus produc- 
ing a dryness and clearness in the air unknown to former 
times. But however this may be, the thing is certain 
that the storms of other days were much more heavy and 
continuous than at present. The locality around the 
glen, studded with lofty mountains, was often visited by 
severe weather. In the dead of winter the snow-storms 
were sometimes terrific, covering the whole district with 
a sheet of the purest whiteness several feet in depth. 
The flocks and herds were in some cases nearly extermi- 
nated, and many of the moorland farmers were ruined. 
What falls in rain, now-a-days, fell then, for the most 
part, in snow ; and then on the freshening, some months 
after, the melting of the snow and the rain from the 
clouds flooded the plains to an unwonted depth ; the bums 
and streamlets, rushing with impetuosity to the lower 
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parts, tore the soil and gravel from the steep sides of the 
hills, and covered all in confusion on the level ground 
beneath. Hence the deep ruts and scars on the face of 
the precipitous heights everywhere around. 

But if the snow-storms were severe, the thunder- 
spates were equally so. In the high days of summer, 
when the electrified clouds gathered around ther summits 
of the higher eminences, and increasing gradually into 
one dense mass, threatening to pour their ominous con- 
tents in one vengeful discharge on all beneath their 
scowling aspect, the breasts of all were filled with alarm. 
The gush of waters from the firmament falling on the 
heights with impetuous descent, covered the sides of the 
hills with foam. The roar of the thunder among the 
mountains was terrific, the peals reverberating from hill 
to hill resembled the loud cannonading on the field of 
battle, and the scathing bolts smote rocks, and trees, and 
houses, and left their deep scars on moor, and hill, and 
scraggy steep. So frightful were these storms in the up- 
land wastes in those times, as to impart names to certain 
localities which remain till this day. Duntercleuch, a 
little to the east of the glen, is an instance of this: the 
name signifies the thunder clench. An aged shepherd 
once told the writer of this, that on one summer in his 
remembrance he heard, during five weeks in succession, 
thunder every day among the hills. This is the more 
remarkable, as now the loud voice of thunder, in the 
same district, will not be uttered more than two or three 
times in a whole year on an average. So much for the 
improved condition of the climate. 
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But if the glen, in common with the locality around, 
was visited by storms of thunder, and snow, and heavy 
deluges of rain, there was what was peculiar to itself — 
namely, certain dangers incident to travellers along its 
sweet vale. The danger lay chiefly in traversing the 
glen in the dark. There was no road along its stream 
— which winded from side to side in its course — so that 
the traveller had to cross it seven or eight times in his 
way. The current, after rain, was strong, and the 
channel rough, with rolling boulders. No bridges be- 
strode the stream, and peril to man and horses was 
great; and the people of the glen, no doubt, had their 
own thrilling tales to tell of mishap in the turbulent 
torrent. 

The valley of the Crawick was famous for its woods in 
former times. The old people used to tell that the trees 
which, in their youthful days, filled the glen — trees of 
oak, and ash, and elm, and other kinds of natural 
growth, never planted by the hands of men — were so 
densely crowded that, standing on an eminence that 
overlooked the glen, it appeared, to the eye of the 
spectator, as if a person could walk on the tops of 
these trees as on solid ground. And the closely-set 
underwood rendered the far-in-recesses of the forest 
dark even at noon-day; and then the legends connected 
with the place imparted a terror which few had courage 
to face. 

Among the feathered tribes, whose habitat was this 
woodland, the crows were by far the most numerous. 
The rookery was immense, and had existed for ages; 
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and it is from this circumstance that the yalley gets the 
name of Craw-Wick — wick signifying the bend of a 
river, and then the house or village built on the bend, 
hence a place of resort. Now, it is remarkable that it 
was on the lower bend of the stream, where it takes so 
magnificent a sweep before it leaves the glen, that this 
forest chiefly existed, and where the crows had their 
long residence. But this magnificent wood, which 
clothed both sides of the valley, reaching far up on the 
breasts of the heights, is now all swept away. The 
stately and umbrageous trees were all hewn down about 
eighty years ago, at the will of the proprietor, and sold 
to the highest bidder — a barbarous deed, denuding a 
lovely valley of its chief ornament. Only the mountains 
stand, and stand simply because they bid defiance to the 
woodman^s axe. Growland is no more, and the rooks 
have fled to other settlements. 

Before concluding, we must bring good Saunders and 
some of his associates on the carpet once more. Our 
patriarch was still maintaining his position as a Christian 
man, and his influence for good was daily extending. 
The people of the glen had now learned to value his 
worth more clearly than ever, and he was unconsciously 
installed as the oracle in their midst. His maturity in 
years and in grace had mellowed his character more and 
more. The kindliness of his disposition, the heavenliness 
of his temper, and his general usefulness were now 
become so conspicious that all were disposed to regard 
him as their father, counsellor, and guide. His occu- 
pation as a Wright brought many to his workship, which 
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afforded him the opportunity of conversiiig with them 
on the topics which concerned their best interests. 

There were several persons in the glen over whom, in 
a very particular way, he had acquired an influence. 
The first of these was James Bums, the smith. James 
was a smith of the primitiye fashion. He toiled on in 
his little gmiddy, and with his hand on the bellows, his 
leathren apron before him, a red night-cap on his head, 
the perq>iration dripping from his brow, he spoke, and 
argued, and threepity and demonstrated, in the midst of 
the little circle that convened in his smutty workshop, 
and that with such vehemence, that — the foam spurting 
from his mouth, and the red-hot sparks showering from 
his anvO, while the ponderous hammer was brought down 
with terrific energy, blow after blow, on the glowing iron 
— ^he overawed his auditors, and shaped them into his way 
of thinking, just as he forged the bar of iron with his 
lusty strokes, as it lay on the study or stithy before him. 
James, though a professed Christian, had little or nothing 
of the Christian about him. He swore occasionally, lay 
in bed all Sabbath, drank to excess when opportimity 
offered, and was in the habit of calling religious persons 
hypocrites, pretended saints, and such like^ for James 
could never see that there was anything real in religion. 
His manner was rude, bluff, and uncourteous. He de- 
lighted in terrifying little children who happened to 
gather about his smithy, and sent them away screaming 
from the door, when he presented a rod of red-hot iron, 
which he threatened to thrust unceremoniously down 
their throats. A discreet answer could hardly ever be 
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extorted from his lips ; and yet James was a person whom 
the people of the glen could scarcely want, for he was a 
dexterous workman, and uever failed to execute his job 
to the full satisfaction of his employers. He was of a 
stout make, and possessed a brawny arm, not only for 
hammering the red hot iron, but especially for the 
management of refractory horses in the article of 
shoeing. 

Saunders had many thoughts about James, and many 
words with him, too, for they often came in contact in 
the way of their respectiye trades. James, whose mind, 
notwithstanding his moral degradation, was of a superior 
order, uniformly respected Saunders, and never spoke of 
him as he was wont to do of others. The patriarch's 
good sense, and especially his integrity, often overawed 
James; and he thought, in his inmost heart, that there 
might be something real in religion after all. On every 
fitting opportunity Saunders endeavoured to speak down 
into the smithes conscience, and to lay before him the 
great verities of the gospel. Nor were his efforts in vain. 
The smith began to relax. He perceived his folly, and 
he felt that if there were a soul within him, that soul 
was in the greatest hazard. His usually boisterous man- 
ner left him ; he became thoughtful and silent, and left 
off his former habits. The change was noticed by all ; 
and one day he came to Saunders, and, with a grave 
countenance and the tear in his eye, he said, with great 
emphasis — " Oh, Saunders! what shall I do— what must 
I do to be saved ? " Saunders was greatly delighted to 
hear such questions put, and proceeded to lay before him, 
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in the simplest manner, the way of a sinner's acceptance 
with God. James listened with surprise ; his eyes were 
opened to see the truth, and the Divine Spirit guided 
his mind to the faith of that Saviour whose blood 
cleanseth from all sin. The smith became a new man. 
The people wondered; but the fact could not be denied, 
that the rough, swearing, bullying. Sabbath - break- 
ing smith had become an altered man. Many re- 
joiced, and none more than Saunders. Here was now 
a brother in the Lord, a brand plucked from the fire, a 
living monument of what Divine grace can accomplish ; 
and the honest wright found in the smith a fellow- 
pilgrim. 

But there were other parties the good Saunders had to 
deal with, and whose erroneous sentiments he laboured 
to correct. Peter, the weaver, whose services were in- 
dispensable in the glen, where so much wearing apparel 
both of men and of women was required, comes next 
before us. Peter was a Pharisee; he was most rigidly 
laced in his own self-righteousness. He cultivated a 
reputable character, he attended to the precise discharge 
of religious duties, kept strictly the fourth command- 
ment, was always found in his pew in the church, dealt 
most honestly in all his transactions, was kindly among 
his neighbours, and charitable to the poor, while he 
uniformly paid his just debts, and would rather have 
half starved himself than be owing any one a single 
penny. And now, thought Peter, fully satisfied with 
himself, what more is required to attain eternal life? 
Thus lived the weaver, and his conscience seldom troubled 
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him, and seldom bad he any misgivings respecting the 
safety of his condition. 

In this manner he passed year after year, hugging him- 
self in false secnrity, till one Sabbath afternoon, when 
returning in company with Saunders, after having heard 
a sermon on the great doctrine of salvation by free grace, 
without the deeds of the law, he ventured to express his 
opinion on the subject of the discourse. 

*' I am not at all satisfied,*^ said he to honest Saunders 
— ** I am not pleased with what we have heard to-day; 
that sort of preaching does away with all morality toge- 
ther, and I do not see how a man can enter heaven 
without the keeping of the law." 

*^ If by the keeping of the law," responded Saunders, 
^^ you mean a holy and spiritual life, then you are per- 
fectly right; but if you mean a man*s own righteousness 
as the foundation of his acceptance with God, you are 
entirely wrong, for the blessed Scriptures say, ' By the 
deeds of the law there shall no flesh be justified in his 
sight ;* therefore we conclude that a man is justified by 
faith without the deeds of the law. Depend upon it, 
Peter, that if you trust to your own decent character, 
and your religious observances, you are leaning on a 
broken reed. If our own righteousness, such as it is, 
could save us, why did God send His Son to redeem us? '* 

" Aye," but said Peter, " pe came * not to save the 
righteous, but sinners.' Now, righteous persons — by 
which I mean individuals like myself, who have always 
maintained a blameless reputation — do not need a Savi- 
our. I fully admit that such men as James Bums need 
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a Sayionr, because they have nothing to show but a 
wicked life." 

^^ And you," replied Saunders, *^ are among those who 
do not require a Saviour? But, Peter, remember this, 
that unless you can claim an exemption from all sin 
absolutely in thought, word, and deed ; unless you can 
prove to your own conscience, or by your own conscious- 
ness, that you never once committed a single fault, 
either against God or your neighbour; in short, unless 
you can show that you are perfectly innocent, nay 
more, unless you have been absolutely holy from the 
first dawning of reason till the present moment, you 
cannot be saved on the groimd of your own merits; for, 
hear the word of the Lord, *■ Cursed is every one that 
continueth not in all things which are written in the 
book of the law to do them.' Now, can you lay your 
hand on your heart this moment and honestly declare, 
as in the sight of God that searcheth the heart, and 
who knows all our history unerringly, and who is at 
last to be our judge, that you have, in all respects, 
during your whole lifetime, in heart, and word, and 
conduct, been exactly and precisely just such a man as 
the. law of God requires, and that you have come up to 
the full measure of its demands?" 

Peter was staggered by the pointed way in which 
Saunders had put the case, and more especially when he 
added, ^^ Christ is the end of the law for righteousness 
to every one that believeth." 

The subject of conversation deeply impressed Peter, 
and the matter began to appear to him in a new light. 
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man is justified by faith without the deeds of the law;* 
the deeds of the law, therefore, are not required, for in 
this respect we are aet free — ^the law has no power over 
us." 

*^ Our obedience," replied Saunders, ^^ I fully admit, is 
not the ground of our justification before Grod, that being 
the righteousness of Christ alone ; still, this does not re- 
lease us from obedience. *Do we make void the law 
through faith?' says the apostle. ' Grod forbid: yea, we 
establish the law.' Paul and you seem to differ on this 
point, for everywhere in his writings, he, in common 
with the other apostles of the Lord, strongly inculcates 
a holy life as obligatory on all believers, and shows that 
no man can lay claim to the Christian name who is not 
a holy person. He expressly asserts Hhat God has 
chosen us in Christ before the foundation of the world, 
that we should be holy^ and without blame before him in 
love.' What language can be stronger than this? And 
in another place it is affirmed, ^ that without holiness no 
man shall see the Lord.' No man can enter heaven 
without personal sanctity, any more than without im- 
puted righteousness. And I would just say to you, 
Andrew, that holding the sentiments you do, you are 
chargeable with turning the grace of God into licentious- 
ness; and that is a serious matter. And I must further 
honestly say, that you are a self- deceiver, and that Satan 
has darkened your eyes, and is leading you blindfold to 
perdition. You talk of simple faith being all; but faith 
works by love, purifies the heart, and overcomes the 
world; but such is not your faith. Men of your prin- 
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cipleB dishonour the Christum name, and bring a scandal 
on the profeanon of the faith. It is because you love sin 
and its unhallowed indulgences that you avail yourself 
of the creed to which you profess to adhere. But be 
assured that so long as you maintain these principles, and 
f oUow the practices to which they tend, that you have 

neither part nor lot in the great salvation. It is now 

■ 

high time to awake out of your delusion, for be assured 
you shall be awakened out of it, but awakened, it may 
be, when it is too late.'^ Andrew hung his head, and 
slunk away without a reply. 

But Saunders had to deal with another character, yet 
one very different from the preceding. There lived in 
the glen a man of the name of Henry Wills, by trade a 
cobbler. This Henry was a decidedly Christian man, 
and of a remarkably lowly disposition. Diffident and 
unassuming, he was much troubled by depressing thoughts 
about his spiritual condition. He loved the Saviour, and 
confided in Him; but he could never come to a settled 
persuasion of the safety of his state before Grod. He 
frequently conversed with Saunders on the subject, who 
ascertained the particular hindrance which lay in the 
good man's way. 

" I see now," said Saunders, one day when they hap- 
pened to meet, " I now see your difficulty, Henry. The 
main stumbling-block in the way of your coming to a 
comfortable persuasion of your safe state is this— you 
imagine, because you are not so holy as you wish to be, 
or as you suppose all believers really are, that it would 
therefore be presumption in yOu to conclude, with any 
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degree of oertamty, that you are in a state of salva- 
tion." 

^* That is precisely my difficulty/' said Henry, '^ and it 
has been my exercise night and day for years past, and it 
has greatly crushed my spirits and hindered my rejoicing 
in the Lord; for, you yrilL obsenre, I cannot well see how 
a man that feels sin in him as I do, and who perceives so 
many shortcomings in conduct, can be authorised, with- 
out self-deception, to draw the conclusion that he is 
really in Christ. My fear, on this account, is, that I am 
not really a believer nor a new creature, and hence I 
often feel great despondency." 

" I am sorry," replied Saunders, " that you so much 
misapprehend the matter. If it were true that all 
believers were from the first moment of their faith in 
Christ made perfectly holy, and that no remains of sin 
were to be found in them any more, then might you, 
with painful certainty, conclude that you ard not yet in 
a state of grace; but since the very reverse is the case, 
since the work of sanctification is not yet completed in 
any character while on earth, you greatly wrong your- 
self when you call in question your safe state, simply 
because sin is not wholly expelled from your heart. If 
we are to wait for perfection before we can reach the 
persuasion that we are Christ's, then it is not likely that 
we shall ever come to anything like assurance, so long 
as we are in this world. But, blessed be God, a believer 
can triumph over all this, and though he may be forced 
to complain, with Paul, * O wretched man that I am, 
who shall deliver from the body of this death ? ' he can. 
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with the same breath, exclaim, ^ Thanks be to God who 
giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ!' " 

^^ I now see," said the modest man, ^* I now see that 
I have been misapprehending the matter." 

" Yes," added Saunders; '* and I would just say, let 
no sense of your sinfulness defeat your confidence that 
you really belong to Christ so long as you are honestly 
fighting against sin, and earnestly desirous of attaining 
that holiness without which no man shall see the Lord. 
Keep close to Christ in faith and fellowship, and you 
will speedily get rid of this objection. ^ The flesh 
lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh, 
BO that you cannot do the things that you would.' " 

Thus Saunders dealt with honest Henry, and helped 
to disabuse his mind of certain misconceptions which 
tended much to mar his Christian confidence. 
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CONCLUSION. 

As we have in the preceding pages surveyed the condi- 
tion, and customs, and manners of the people of the glen, 
and noticed also some of their superstitions and amuse- 
ments, and a few of the incidents that befel, as has been 
supposed, a hundred years ago, from all which we derive 
some instruction, we now, in a few sentences, draw our 
remarks to a close. 

The prominent character in the glen, in those days, as 
we have seen, was the venerable patriarch, Saunders 
Gray. The worthy man was the means of accomplishing 
much good among the simple-minded people in the 
midst of whom he dwelt. But Saunders was now well 
stricken in years, and the infirmities of age began to 
press upon him. He had seen much and endured much 
within his own little circle, and had grace given him 
under all to behave as a Christian man should. He had 
the pleasure, in his old days, of seeing his surviving 
daughter and her husband in prosperous circumstances, 
and their lovely family growing up around them. The 
time, however, came when the worthy man was to leave 
the world. Having fulfilled his days and his work on 
earth, his death was what was to be expected — a death 
of peace and triumph. His departure caused universal 
lamentation, and even his enemies shut their mouths. 
His remains were deposited between those of his wife 
and daughter, in the churchyard of Old Kirkbride, on 
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the hill. No monument, however, marks his resting- 
place. 

A nmnber of years after the death of Sannders, the 
glen suddenly changed its aspect. Its stately forest, as 
has been noticed, fell under the stroke of the woodman's 
axe, and much of its glory vanished. To complete the 
denudation, however, the populace were next cleared 
away. The families — ^not all at once, but one by one — 
were quietly removed, and their deserted cottages fell to 
the ground; and where formerly ninety -four dwelling 
places could be counted, only eight now remain. The 
glen became gradually silent; the voices of men were 
not heard, and the songs of the birds were silent too. 

The smith died in the glen, and so did the honest 
tailor, and both departed in the faith of Christ. They 
survived Saunders by several years, and in them were 
prolonged his example and his influence after he was laid 
in an honoured grave. Not one of the «ight families 
resident in the glen can claim their descent from the 
older inhabitants, and they have none of their traditions 
circulating among them. These traditions are mainly 
retained by persons scattered here and there in the wide 
locality around. With some of these persons we have 
conversed, and with some also who, within the last gene- 
ration, resided in a stray cottage here and; there in the 
sweet vale of their forefathers. But the glen, denuded 
though it be of its stately trees and its stalwart men, is 
still a lovely valley — one of the sweetest in all the south- 
land of our beloved Scotland. 
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<' O, wUd-t»dltioned Bootland, 

Thy briery bams and braes 
Are fall of pleasant memories, 

And tales of other days ! 
Thy story-haunted waters 

In masic gnsh along ; 
Thy bosky glens are tragedy. 

Thy heathy hills are songl" 

Many a time have we traversed the glen, and endea- 
voured to trace the foundations of the cottages of the 
older inhabitants. But even these have vanished; they 
have been cleared away for the purpose of dike-building 
in the locality: and even every monument of antiquity 
has been demolished, except one on a field near the foot 
of the Haunted Lin, and another farther up the stream, 
but beyond the basin inhabited by the cottars. Some 
few old names are still attached to particular spots, but 
these, also, in the lapse of a generation or two, will likely 
vanish. Auchengour, ^^The Field of Goats," a place 
once well known in the glen, is now scarcely recognised. 
The Chapel Hill, on the farm of Carco, with no cottage 
near it, is still known with its round fosse and its mound 
in the centre, the site of an ancient baronial hold ; but it 
is a spot never visited, because it lies up on the breast of 
the hill, and far out of the way of the traveller. Its 
name, also, in process of time, will perish. 

The names of places are gradually dropped, and that 
without the replacement of new ones; and this more 
especially is the case on the introduction of a new tenant, 
who may happen fo be an entire stranger in the district. 
A curious instance of this kind took place about fifty 
years ago. The ancient farm of Cogshead, then, as now. 
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a shepherd reeidenoe, had changed occupants. The new 
shepherd was an entire stranger, from a distant part of 
the country. The names of the hills, and glehs, and 
streams, and all the places around, were utterly un- 
known to him. He applied to persons in the vicinity to 
help him in his difficulty, but none could give him any 
satisfactory information. The thing was hopeless — the 
whole herding was nameless. At last it was suggested 
that the old shepherd, of the name of Brown, who now 
had taken up his residence about Muirkirk, should be 
sent for. He stayed a week or two with the new herd, 
and reimposed all the names without one single omission, 
and they have been carefully retained till the present 
day. Thus, in one instance, the names that had been 
stereotyped for ages on a given locality were in danger of 
being almost entirely effaced. 

The glen, in this way, has sustained damage to a cer- 
tain extent, and even to a greater extent than may at 
first sight be apparent. But the recent survey of the 
^eountry, and the exact mapping and naming of every 
spot, and house, and hill, and stream, by the Grovern- 
ment officials, will arrest for all future time the present 
names, at least. 
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